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Acriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
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Butter Refinery. *aaaee “ 
We last week gave our good friends in Maine 5s % 2 omy | = 
a hint that they ought to make better butter. fe 4 
Since then, we have been credibly informed that ap " 5 
° . +s . —-_ e © = c— ~ AG) pposy 40 bon 
certain individuals in the vicinity of Boston are in aS S x 2 youpo.r| bs 
the habit of buying up butter which is made in nl . * 
Maine, which they get for about 9 pence per pound, w ‘a > 
and refining it. That is,they work it over and remapu- = cS © pis 2 
_ we ¢ — - 
facture it, and then carry it into Boston Market and 2" © msausny 7 
sell it for twentyfive cents per pound. ‘< 
We do not know this to be the fact, from any im SO. ae 2 
personal knowledge of ourown. We have no doubt =o % 253 fo “— 


however that such a thing may be done with much 
of the butter sent from this State, but we have seen 
some which no human skill could convert into any 
thing like butter. How much better it would be, 
for our butter makers to do their duty to the article 
in question in the commencement, and receive the 
reward themselves, instead of manufacturing a poor 
article and loosing 50 per cent. 


—<p>——_ 
Muck Manual, 


(Continued,) 
The second Chapter of this work treats of the 
Chemical construction of Rocks aud Soils. The 


first sections are principally explanatory of certain 
terms, and of the different views in which the geol- 
ogist, the mineralogist and the chemist take of rocks. 
The Dr. states that 


The elements which make up all rocks, may be 
conveniently divided into four pairs, which are, the 
alkalies, potash, soda, 

The alkaline earths, lime, and magnesia; the 
earths, silex, and alumina, 

The metals, iron, and manganese. 
the first class, or silicates. 

The silicates are formed into two divisions ; first, 
those with alkaline, and second, those with acid 
properties, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, iron and 
manganese, have alkaline properties; silex and al- 
unina, acid properties, Silex is commonly con- 
sidered an earth, but truly it is not; and alumina, 
though generally acting as an alkali, sometimes 
acts as acid, as does silex or siliea. 

The inflammables, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
and silicon, united with the bases of the alkaline 
division of the silicates, form the second class, or 
urets, 

The four elements united to oxygen, form acids. 
These acids, united to the alkaline division of sili- 
cates, form the third class, or salts. 

‘The principles may be conveniently tabulated. 

‘Twelve substances form all rocks, and they are 
divided into three classes—silicates, urets, salts. 

irst Division. 

Acid, Silex. 

Second Division. 
Alkaline—Potash. 


These form 


Ist.—Silicates. 


Soda. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Alumina. 

Iron. 

Manganese. 

2d.—Urets. Carbon United with 

Sulphur, the bases of 
Phosphorus, division 2d, 
Silicon, class Ist. 


3d.—Salts. Urets, with oxygen form acids, and 
these, with division 2d, class Ist, form salts. The 
silicates are truly salts, but are distinguished not 
only by their stony, earthy appearance, but by 
their great insolubility in water. 

Carbonate of lime is a salt, with the insolubility, 
and earthy character of the silicates, but in agri- 
culture it acts only as a salt, and will be treated of 
as such, and not as a rock formation. 

The terms, salts, urets, silicates, may need a fur- 
ther explanation, Pearlashes and vinegar are well 
known substances. One is an alkali, the other an 
acid, Pearlash, has the alkaline properties of a 
bitter, burning taste, the power of changing vegeta- 
ble blues to green, and pinks to blues. Vinegar 
has the acid property of sour taste, of causing a 
hissing or effervescence, when poured on pearlash. 
This action ceasing, there is neither acid taste nor 
alkaline properties, ‘The characters of the vinegar 
and pearlash have disappeared. These substances 
have united, they have formed a new substance 
called a salt. Their properties are neutralized, and 
lost in the salt. This is no longer either pearlash 
or vinegar. 

The fact to be observed in the action is, that an 
acid and alkali mutually neutralize each other. 
The vinegar is said, in this case, in common lan- 
guage, to“kill” the peéarlash, So soda, potash, 
lime, magnesia, iron, and manganese would all be 
killed or neutralized by vinegar; they would all be 
dissolved by it, and lose their distinguishing char- 
acters. In either case, a neutral salt would be 
formed. Such a class of salts, is termed acetates, 
being formed of alkalies, alkaline earths, or metal- 
lic oxides with acetic acid. 

Silex or silica, or the earth of flints as it has been 
called, is in its pure state a perfectly white insipid, 
tasteless powder. In various combinations of min- 
erals, it unites with the alkaline class, forming 
neutral salts, termed silicates, from the silicic acid, 
for silica is an acid formed by the uret silicon with 
oxygen. Thus is formed, as in the case of vinegar, 
oracetic acid, a large class in which are found si- 
licates of soda, of potash, of lime, of 
alumina, of iron, and of 
forms the great bulk of all rocks and soil. 

The seven substances last mentioned are all 
metals united to oxygen. Th 
ides. If the oxygen is ihdvel, and replaced by 
carbon, sulphur, Ncaphuees or silicon, combinations 
are formed, called sulphurets, carburets, phospha, 
rets, siliciurets. 

Urets are combinations of unmetallic combusti- 
bles, with metals in their pure, or unoxidated state. 

Salts are combinations of unmetallic combusti- 


his class 


oxidated state, 


only silicates in fixed proportions. 
minerals are quartz, felspar, mica, hornblende, talc, 
serpentine. ‘Their composition is presented in the 


esia, of 


are metallic ox- 


bles, with oxygen, and the metals in their rusted or 


stances combine with each other only in fixed and 
definite proportions, and that the Creator had given 
to each atom its form, weight and measure, thus 
limiting its combinations, which he illustrates very 
clearly. He observes that— 


The simple minerals composing rocks are truly 
The simple 





























In each the silex acts as an acid. This is not 
only the most constant, but the most abundant in- 
gredient of rocks. Next isalumina. The average 
quantity of these elements in the most important 
rocks, is silica 62-79, alumina 25-15. 
In each simple mineral, the alkaline bases being 
combined with silica, a compound, or silicate is 
formed. In this case, the few simple minerals form- 
ing rocks, may be arranged in three classes, and it 
will be perceived, that notwithstanding their great 
variety of external appearance, their ultimate chem- 
ical composition resolves itself into classes of dou- 
ble, or simple silicates, in which, silicate of alumina 
is united with potash, or lime, or with magnesia, 
torming thus, three classes only of simple minerals 
which compose rocks and soil. 
Ist. Silicate of Alumina and Potash forms Fel- 
sparand Mica. 
2d. Silicate of Alumina and Lime with Magnes- 
ia form Hornblende. 
3d. Silicate of Magnesia forms Serpentine and 
Tale. 
And Silica almost pure is Quartz. 
The iron and manganese in the table, sre regar- 
ded as accidental mixtures of silicates of these met- 
als. Silicate of soda is often present in place of 
potash, and this constitutes an extensive variety of 
the felspar family. From the analysis of ashes of 
ashes of plants, it is probable that the soda feispar 
is widely diffused in rocks, though in too small a 
quantity to be distinguished from the potash varie- 
ty ; it is probably chemically combined with that. 
It will be observed, by the chemical reader, that 
truly eleven elements, excluding those of water, are 
found in soil. The division into twelve substances, 
including oxygen, is more consonant with popular 
ideas, and is adopted; though by this mode, silicon 
occupies a double position. 


This brings him to the Properties and Chemical 
action of the elements of soil, in which he explains 
the properties of certain elements according to 
chemical facts, he makes the following calculation, 
and then draws a conclusion which he lays down 
as the 4th leading principle of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, which is much at variance with the conclu- 
sions of other Chemists. 

72. The composition of granite, composed of 


two-fifths felspar, and one-fifth mica, is, in every 
100 parts. 


Silex, 74°84. 
Alumina, 12°80. 
Potash, 7°48, 
Magnesia, “99. 
Lime, 39. 
Oxide of Iron, 13, 
Oxide of Magnesea, 12. 


In every 100 lbs. of granite, 7 1-2 ibs. of potash, 
and 3-8 lb of lime. Differ, as opinions may, about 
the how, and the why, of the operation of line, and 
alkali, it is evident, that unexhausted and exhaust- 
less stores of these substances are already in barren 
pine plains. 
73. Let it be supposed, that these are formed of 
the drift of granite, composed as stated, (72) and 
the amount per acre of lime and alkali, taking the 
soil only six inches deep, would be as follows. The 
cubic foot of such soil weighs about 90 lbs, or at 
6 inches deep, 45 lbs, The acre at this depth, con- 
tains 21780 cubic feet, which will afford 3626 pounds 
of lime, and 73311 pounds of potash, or nearly a ton 
and a half of lime, and thirty six tons of potash. 
74. The lime in sucha soil, would be enough to 
supply that contained in a crop of rye, at 20 bush- 
els per acre, 7400 years ; forat twenty bushels per 
acre, and at 50 pounds per bushel, each acre would 
afford 1000 pounds of grain, which contain nearly 
1-2 lb. of lime, or ‘049, (Schrader) dividing 3626 
by this, the quotient 7400 is the number o eo 
the lime would supply the grain. Wheat will not 
differ much from rye, and if the time is diminished, 
by the amount of lime contained in the straw, it will 
be seen that the amount of lime and potash,in what 
is poor soil, will hardly begin to diminish atthe 
end ofa long lease,cropping every year, 30 bushels 
of wheat. Allowing thus, for example, the propor- 
tion of straw which such a crop would afford, to be 
about 5000 pounds, and this is not far from the 
truth ; the straw gives 0-044 of its weight of ashes, 
or 220 lbs. of which, one-fifth is soluble in water, 
and consists of one half of that dissolved, of potash. 
The spent ashes, or that not soluble in water, 
contains 5°80 per cent. of lime. On these data, an 
acre of wheat straw,or 2 1-2 tons will give 220 
Ibs of ashes, containing 22 Ibs. of potash, and 10 lbs 
of lime. The potash will last at this rate for the 
straw, three thousand years! It will be hereafter 
shown, that when the lime fails, the crop will not. 
75. Were similar calculations extended to soil 
supposed to be formed of any other rock, the a- 
mount of lime and alkali, would still be seen to be 
almost inexhaustible. And whether rocks be sup- 
posed or not, to form the soil over them, it may be 
established, as the 4th leading principle of agricul- 
tural chemistry, that ALL som CONTAINS ENOUGH 
OF LIME, ALKALI, AND OTHER INORGANIC ELE- 
MENTS FOR ANY CROP GROWING ON THEM. 
These elements do not exist in soil, free; they 
exist as silicates, urets, or salts, compounds re 
ted by the unbending laws of affinity, and fixed, as 
mater of arp 
these combinations, or the gradual decay of roc 
Clete me eevee also by similar laws. Gradual- 
ly upon by the carbonic acid of the air, the 


: 


gravitation. The decompounding of 


wing plants, the action of various salts, 


cates yield to new affinities. The alkalies, freed 
from the embrace of silica, dissolve, and are borne 
seaward, the silica itself is dissolved by the water 
used for drink; the insoluble alumina remains, for- 
ming the Poem mass of clays, or mixed with grani- 
tic sand, forms loam. 
Felspar, mica, hornblende, are constantly acted 
upon by air and moisture. This action is chemical. 
It is twofold. Ist. The action of the carbonic acid 
of the air, or of carbonates, upon silicates. The 
potash, or alkaline part of the silicate is by this 
means separated, The mineral no longer held by 
the bond which had held its components, falls into 
dust. The silica, lime, alumina, thus form the fin- 
er portions of soil. In obedienceto a well estab- 
lished fact, in chemistry, the seemingly insoluble 
silica, and alumina, and magnesia, in the very mo- 
ment of their disunion, are each soluble in water. 
They may then be taken up by plants, or dissolved 
by various acida, formed in the soil, form salts. 
_ 28 The 2d mode of action, of air and moisture, 
is upon the urets, upen the sulphurets, the phosphu- 
rets, and siliciurets. The action of air upon all 
these is, to oxidate, both the metalic base, and the 
unmetallic element. Ina word, the urets, by air 
and moisture, become salts; the unmetallic part, 
wT acid, and the base an oxide, which com- 
ine. 
The fact most important to the farmer, in these 
changes is, that the urets are continually, in all soil, 
becoming salts. Whenever iron pyrites, or sulphur- 
et of iron is found, and it is very universally diffus- 
ed, exposure to air and moisture, acidifies the sul- 
phur, it forms oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid. This 
immediately combines with the iron, and forms cop- 
peras, or sulphate of iron, or with alumina, forming 
alum, or with lime, forming Plaster of Paris, or with 
magnesia, forming Epsom salts; all these are salts, 
and liable to be decomposed, by any free alkali, 
which may be produced, by the decomposition of 
silicates, 
Among the most abundant salts in soil, arising 
from the actions are those, which are very insoluble 
in water, and not liable, therefore to be drained off, 
when not required by plants. These are sulphate 
of lime, and phosphates of lime, and of alumina, and 
iron. The sulphate of lime is easily soluble, and 
hence, is found in all river and spring water; but 
a are more insoluble, and are always found 
in soil. 
That sulphate of lime might possibly exist in soil, 
has been admitted by all who understand the ac- 
tions, and adding to this the fact, of the gradual de- 
composition of the silicates, by carbonic acid, the 
function of sulphate of lime in soil, was easily ad- 
mitted. The double silicates of lime and potash, 
are universally diffused, and in the order of affini- 
ties, sulphates of alkalies, and of lime result. 
82. It is not so easily understood, how phosphate 
of lime could exist in soil, The true source both 
of sulphate, and phosphate of lime, and ofthe solu- 
bility of silica, is yet to be detected, by exact chem- 
ical analysis. It is to be Jooked for in the sulphu- 
rets and phosphurets of silicon, which probably ex- 
ist in rocks. The action of sulphuret of iron, as 
explained, would demand its universal diffusion, to 
account for the presence of sulphate of lime. Sul- 
phate of iron, must either now exist, or have ages 
ago existed, as widely diffused as the silicates. But 
though common in rocks, its presence as a sulphu- 
ret, will not account for the quantity of sulphate of 
lime found in soil. Vast quantities of this salt are 
annually borne off in crops; while at the same time, 
a large portion of that hardest, and is generally sup- 
posed, utterly insoluble earth, silex is withdrawn by 
every plant which grows. How is this rendered 
soluble ? 
83. This question may be answered, if it be ad- 
mitted, that a large portion of the silica of rocks, 
exists as a sulphuret of silicon. The action of air, 
and moisture upon this, will be understood by refer- 
ing to section 68, where it is stated, that sulphuret 
of silicon, is decomposed in water. The sulphur, 
in this case, is evolved as sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, the silica deposited, and in this state, is abun- 
dantly soluble in water. The sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, would act on the lime of the silicates and grad- 
ually, sulphate of lime would be formed. Here is 
an abundant source, not only of the solubility of si- 
lica a point always of difficult explanation, in vege- 
table physiology, but also of the production of sul- 
phate of lime. 


the phosphates of lime, and iron, and alumina in 
soil. Phosphate of lime is not a very universal in- 
gredient in rocks. In certain localities it is abun- 
dant, yet its occurrence is too rare to account, for 
the vast amount of phosphate of lime in soil. The 
phosphorus possibly exists, in combination with si- 
licon, as phosphuret of silicon. The effect of air 
and moisture on this, have already been explained, 
and accounts for the production of phosphates in 
soil. Similar remarks are applicable to the source 
of the chlorides or muriates ; for instance, common 
salt in the potash of commerce. May not their 
source be in chloride of silicon? These are con- 
jectures, but conjectures only because, refined as 
modern chemical analysis is, it may not be so deli- 
cate, as to detect the possible combinations, which 


fragments of pure quartzoneach other? If not due 
wholly to electrical excitement, may it not arise 
from the presence of phosphoric elements? The 
elements are Protean, and assume new dresses, by 
the very processes adopted to unfold them. What- 
ever may be their origin, their constant presence 
leads to this fifth principle of Agricultural Chemis- 


try, that all soil contains sulphate and phospate of 


lime. 

This principle is of the highest importance in ag- 
riculture. The author of these pages, stated the 
fact to the Geological Surveyor of Massachusetts, 
in 1837, and it was published in his Report. Slow- 
ly admitted at first, the fact, that phosphates exist 
in all soil, has been established by the widest ob- 
servations. Its proofs are both chemical and agri- 
cultural. The chemical proof is found in the ex- 
tensive analyses of soil, contained in the various 
Geological Reports, especially those of Massachu- 
setts, published within a few years. The agricul- 
tural proof, may be stated in a few words. 

First the bones of all graminiverous animals, con- 
tain half their weight of phosphate of lime. It can 
be derived only from their food, and that only from 
the soil. Hence, the soil contains phosphoric acid 
in some chemical combination. Secondly, the ac- 


vegetable. In 
of phosphate and sulphate of lime. 


and phosphate of lime, not only in the 
in the straw. Smut and ergot, show free p 
0°17 are phosp of lime and magnesia. 
400,000 Ibs. containing 680 Ibs. of 

lime, and this would furnish the bo 

bones of 17 horses, allowi 
ton, of which 40 lbs. would consist of 
lime. That beauiiful yellow powder, 
forests, the pollen of its flowers, wafted about 


surface of water with its sul ike film, 
posed of 6-per cent. of of lime 
ash. of Oper cot of phosphates of 
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After stating that the atoms of elementary sub- 
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iful crystals of phosphate of Jime and 


Similar remarks are applicable to the presence of 


nature presents in silicates. What is the source of 
that phosphoric odour, produced by the friction of 


tual result of chemical analysis, confirms this state- 
ment. Beets, carrots, beans, peas, potatoes, aspara- 
gus, cabbage, afford phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
and potash, varying from 0-04 to 1 per cent. of the 
ian corn contains 1 1-2 per cent. 
Rice, wheat, 
barley oats, all contain notable portions of sulphate 
in, but 


acid. Cotton gives one per cent. of ashes, of which 
ia. The 

cotton consumed weekly, in the Lowell Mills, is 
of 

for the 
90 Ibs. to each skele- 
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clonds, and descending with the rain, covering the 
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beneath 
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the little delicate plants, growing almost 

shade, mouse-ear-everlasting, and early 

ontain in their leaves carbonate of lime. 
(To be Continued.) 


eats 
t body with six trotters, 


hined a very remarkable lusus Naturae 
y, in the form of a lamb with one head 
it with six legs. It wasan ewe lamb, 
in this State, perfectly formed like 
nb, to all appearance, until it came to 
en it branched off into four regular 
ers, each having a leg all regularly 
joints and hoofs. It had two tails and 
& It used all its legs in its various 
appeared to enjoy itself as well as 
any othef™aimb that could not boast of so many lo- 
comotiy is this one. It is about three 

old, and was accompanied by its mother, a very 
matronly good looking ewe, who seemed to eye 
her favorite child with a good deal of satisfaction 
and motherly solicitude. 

Those who are desirous of seeing a curious 
freak of nature had better examine it, should it 
come in their way. 
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Onton Worms.—There is a worm making sad 
havoc with the young onions in this vicinity. First 
you will see the stems bowing to the earth, when, if 
you dig down, you will finda white maggot or two 
preying at the root. What’s the cure ? 

A friend of ours last summer watered his onions 
that were so attacked with a decoction of tobacco, 
with good effect. 

Will brother Storer, of the Farmer’s Gazette, tell 
us what they doin Weathersfield, when they are 
annoyed by such enemies ? 


On 

Corn Root.—Considerable has been said in 
some of the Connecticut papers, about a root grow- 
ing in wet places, which the hogs fed and fattened 
upon, and from that circumstance was called “Corn 
Root.” 
Professor Ives, of Yale College, in a communi- 
cation published in the Farmer’s Gazette, pronoun- 
ces it to be the Arrum Virginica, (Calla Virginica.) 
We have never seen it in this State, tho’ another 
species of the same genus, the rum, or as some 
call it calla Palustris or meadow Cowslips, grows 
in Brunswick. 

— ee 
Pilferers and Picaroons, 


Mr. Eprror:—I was much pleased with your 
rebuke in a late Farmer, to those tresspassers who 
purloined your Rhubarb. Sir, there are other 
trespassers besides rhubarb pilferers. I had my 
boat taken by some one who used it without my 
leave as his owfand left it in a different place 
from where he found it. I have concluded not to 
make a fuss about it. I only wish him to read those 
places in Exodus which you cited, with Matthew 
Chap. 7th, verse 12th. I would inquire whether 
taking the boat, and fishing in it, and then leaving 
it ina different place from where he found it, was 
only trespass, or was it theft, and liable to be pun- 
ished as such, at law. S. W. 


Mr. Homes :—Is there any creature, from men 
down to the smallest anamalculae, that have not a 
language which their species know and understand 
—and of which there is not male and female of the 
race. QUERY. 


Note.—As far as our observation goes, we doubt 
if there be any living creature that has not some 
kind of language by which it can communicate with 
its own species. 
As it regards the other question—not knowing 
can’t say.—Ep. 


—<LA— 
Calf and Pig once more: 


Mr. Houmes :—Please allow your real yankee 
correspondent a word or two, relative to the calf 
and pig’s expense, profit, &c. After saying that 
my observations on that subject has provoked so 
much discussion, some of which seriously cannot 
be worth answeriug, such as where one of your 
correspondents mentioned the price of a heifer 
two years old worth $24,00 and similar extrav- 
agances, Now, Sir, I enquired of several farmers 
and pork raisers, which they had rather keep, a 
heifer or pig until two years old? They were 
uniform in answering the pig, up to the time of fat- 
ting. But I considered their expense equal to the 
fatting time in my inquiry. Will other farmers and 
pork raisers be so obliging as to give their views 
on that subject, through the Farmer? I know! 
am a friend to pork raising, considering the value 
of the manure swine make, although pork is low. 
I rejoice that the subject is undergoing a discus- 
sion. I hope it will arrive at something better than 
yankee guessing. Now permit a yankee to guess 
that a man bas not much experience in the subject, 
who will intimate that as a general thing, a heifer 
two years old, will bring in the market more than 
$20,00. A rut. BLoopep YANKEE. 


*,¢ ea *,¢ 

Political economy and Polities. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Your correspondent, Mr. Downs, 
under date of June 18, gives a few sharp touches 
upon the subject cf political economy, politics, &c. 
Now although I think that the ideas given by your 
correspondent are very excellent, still I am inclined 
to combat his arguments. He recommends em- 
ploying a public lecturer to teach the sciences of po- 
litical economy and politics,as it would seem for 
the benefit of the members of our State government. 
This course may be liable to objections, inas- 
much as the members of our State government may 
be self-willed or obstinate,and would not “incline 
their ears to wisdom,” even if urged by the most 


to see among our rulers a few at least who pos- 


sess a goodly share of those excellent attributes, 
wisdom, energy, and patriotism. Can we not have as 





convincing arguments. I ardently wish myself. 


master-spirits of the age ; two or three kindred-spirits 
to lead in the councils of our State? Must we 
submit to the degradation of employing a public 
lecturer to point out to our politicians the path of 


But if the course recommended by your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Downes, should be adopted, we ought 


——— < 


the sciences he professes to teach, and withal a | 
pretty good share of what I shall please to term) 
sagacity of intellect, and last, but not least, the said | 
lecturer should be as di ished for his patriot- | 
ism as for his knowles sagacity, 60 that he | 
would not lead our rulers to adopt measures which 
in their tendency would have the effect to endanger 
the liberties of the people. It should be understood 
that the governments of each of the individual | 
States in their measures should have a strong re- | 
gard for the safety of the republican institutions of | 
our common country, and should co-operate with the 
general government having that noble end in view. 
I close in haste. Tuomas Puetps. 
Rumford, June 16, 1842. 


—_ —Sa 
. 
Taxing Income. 

Mr. Hotmes:—In No. 25 of the current vol. of 
your paper, one of your subscribers inquires rela- 
tive to the propriety of the Assessors of a town tax- 
ing income, and wishes some of your knowing ones, 
as he calls your correspondents, to give their ideas 
on the subject. I profess not to be one of the char- 
acters he calls on for information, but I will venture 
to suggest my thoughts onthe subject, weak as they 
may be, by your permission. I have no doubt of 
the propriety of the Assessors taxing property in 
many causes by that name, a very few only of which 
I willnow name. Suppose A has $200 in his trunk 
—is clear of debt on the first of May which he in- 
forms the Assessors of, and is taxed for it—but be- 
fore another year comes round he jays it out in the 
purchase of ten good cows, and hires them out to 
his neighbors on a lease for 3 years, for $5 a piece 
yearly, they to pay the taxes on them which they do. 
Now it seems to me that A has not lost his taxable 
property, but may be taxed for income. Suppose 
again—a physician’s practice is such as to give him 
$2000 a year which he charges but does not collect. 
Now I see no reason why he ought not to be taxed 
for his loaded books for income. Many similar ca- 
ses might be put, but I stop to hear from those more 
knowing, as I pretend to know only a thing or two. 
ONcE an Assessor. 


—_-—<fP + 
“Where do Insects come from 2” 
Where da humbugs come from ? 


Mr. Caleb Leavitt Jr., of Bath, in a communica- 
tion in the Me. Farmer, attempts to prove that in- 
sects ‘originate in the decomposition of the seed.’ 
In proof of his singular position, he says that the 
tobacco worm attacks nothing but tobacco, and that 
if the seed be carried to a region where the worm 
was never before known, and sown, the worm will 
eventually make its appearance. The spindle worm, 
he says, attacks nothing but corn, and the striped 
bugs attack nothing but vines, &c. Does Mr. Lea- 
vitt mean to assert that the striped bug is bred from 
the vegetating cucumber seed, or the spindle worm 
from the corn? We would inform him that the 
spindle worm attacks almost all succulent vegeta- 
bles as well as corn, and that the striped bug if 
hatched from a cucumber seed would be hatched 
in all situations where the seed would vegetate, 
and come suddenly upon the plants in certain situ- 
ations, without regard to time which the seed has 
been decayed. 

To add to the strength of his testimony, Mr. L. 
appliesfo the Editor of the Farmer for a confirma- 





tion of his opinion. Dr. Holmes says he is dispos- 
ed to believe that the insects are the children of a | 
parent which laid its eggs in the most suitable place | 
for the young to obtain food when it should be 
hatched. But the Doctor goes on to say— 

‘The experiment of Mr. Cross, of England al- 
most proves that insects are generated in some in- 
stances without eggs. By taking the hardest and 
purest quartz, which is merely pure silex (flint) sub- 
jecting it to a great heat to pulverize it, then melt it 
with potash, then dissolving in muriatic acid, which 
is one of the strongest and most corrosive acids, 
and then subjecting itto the action of a galvanic 
battery he finds, in a week or two that, very minute 
insects are brought to life. We say brought to 
life, for we do not know whether they are hatched 
from an egg or created by the galvanic action. If 
hatched when were the eggs laid? ‘They must have 
been deposited centuries betore when the quartz was 
ina liquid state—remained dormant, borne the in- 
tense heat of the fire used to break up and _ pulver- 
ize the quartz—and resisted the dissolving power 
of the acid, and then burst out a living creature the 
moment a favorable time presented. 

Dr. Holmes does not display his usual discrimin- 
ation in this, as the pulverized quartz while sub- 
jected to the action of the galvanic battery, was ex- 
posed in a moistened state to the approach of insects. 
The Editor of the Bath Tele oh copies Mr. L’s 
communication, as well as Dr, Holmes’ remarks, 
and then proceeds to elucidate the subject with 
some of his own erudition. He insists that his 
townsman has cut the Gordian knot, and that his 
solution must be the true one. In reply to the Me. 
Farmer, he asks, if the insects come from a parent 
‘where did the parent come from” Where did our 
great grandfather Adam come from? Did he sprout 
from a decayed cocoa nut ?—Ah we have it. We 
have an old book which explains the whole affair. 
A Mr. John Speed in concluding a description of 
Africa, makes the following draft upon his philoso- 
phical attainments, which proves the new theory of 
our Messrs. correspondents and Editors is not new. 
“And it hath been the opinion of some vaine philos- 
ophers, that for this cause have made the Africans 
to be the first people, for that’ there the sunne by 
his propinquitie, wrought soonest upon the moisture 
of the ground, and made it fit for mortalitie to sprout 
in. And we have a report, if you will believe it, 
that in ground neere the river Nilus there have 
been found mice halfe made up, and nature taken 
in the very nicke when she had already wrought 
life in the fore parts, head and breast, the hinder 
joyntes yet remaining in the forme of earth.” 
Our brother of the Telegraph supports his position 
by the following argument.: 

‘Take for exampie common vinegar, or rather 
take a certain quantity of molasses, boil it—then 
take a certain quantity of water boil that also, then 
mix them together in a jar or bottte, and in a due 
course of time vinegar Wi formed, which will 
be filled with the com gar ee!,—certainly 
we must suppose all in nimal life would be- 
come extinct in the process of boiling. How then 
can we account forthe insect or eel—other than 
in the decomposition of the molasses and water ? 

Did Mr. Clarke ever mix boiled water and boil- 
ed molasees, and keep it from all possibility of ap- 
proach by insects or their, minute and invisible 
ovaria, and find insects hatched by the decomposi- 
tion of the water and molasses. ; r 

We have heard so much of seeds producing ani- 
mals, that we are quite out of patience _with such 
quibbling. We could fill volumes with flaming 
accounts of such important discoveries which have 
ever sunk into obscurity, before the scrutiny of sci- 
ence. The explanation is simple and easy. The 
pollen of flowers is borne in particles so small as to 
be frequent'y invisible, on the wind to a great dis- 
tance withoat losing ita fertilizing powers, the mi- 
nute seeds of mosses and many cryptogamous 









rocks, bark of trees, roofs of houses, &c. The ri@- 
hute and mvisible ovaria of the smaller insects are 
borne by the atmosphere wherever the least pore 
or aperture can be found for their admission; but 


|i is only in situations exactly suited to their con- 


dition and sustenance that they can be warmed in- 
to life.— Franklin Register. 

Nore.—We ought to have said in our account 
of Mr. Cross’ experiments, that he says he was par- 
ticularly careful to put the substances acted upon 
by the galvanic fluid, out of the reach of insects 
We have not his statements at hand, and quote on- 
ly from memory. 


The subject is in a fair way to be left in as much 
obscurily as ever. 
——<— 


Butter. 


Messrs. Eprrons :—In the April number of the 
Farmer, | observed some extracts from the Cultivas 
tor, as to the method of Making good butter. Some 
of the directions contained in that article, 1 think 
are incorrect. 

In the first place, the practice of bringing the 
cream or milk to a proper temperature by means of 
warm water, I think is very injurious. Warm wa- 
ter coming suddenly in contact with the cream, 
causes certain portions of it to curdie and become 
blended with the butter, and can never again be 
separated ; the butter will appear spotted and have 
a sour taste, and will very soon become rancid. 
When the churning requires warming, the better 
way is to fill a tin pail or pan with cream or milk, 
set it in hot water stirring it while warming. This 
can be repeated till the whole is brought to a prop- 
er temperature. It is much more safe to churn too 
cold than too hot. Butter when taken from the 
churn will contain a considerable portion of other 
matter, and onthe proper separation of them the 
quality of the butter in a great measure depends, 
If the business has been rightly conducted, these 
may be almost entirely removed by working with 
the ladle, turning it over, pouring off the milk from 
time to time as it collects. Continue working until 
the milk ceases coming off, add the proper quantity 
of fine salt mixing it well with the butter, and set it 
in a cool place until the following day, when it 
must be again thoroughly worked. Here a cau- 
tion may be necessary, viz: Having obtained good 
butter, do’nt spoil it with salt as is often done. A 
medium is the best—not so little as to make it in- 
sipid nor so much as to destroy the flavor and make 
the taste disagreeable. 

Again, I think the method of exposing the but- 
ter a week or so to the air before it is packed is 
highly injurious. In packing butter, the firkin 
should be seasoned for at least a week previous to 
using it, by filling it frequently with buttermilk,and 
afterwards properly cleansed and scalded. The 
butter should be put down as soon as the seeond 
working is finished, while it is yet soft and pliable, 
pressing it togethey in such a manner as to leave 
no vacancies between the churnings. If the but- 
ter is intended to be kept for any length of time, 
the following treatment will answer the double pur- 
pose of excluding the air and supplying the proper 
pickle which are both necessary. Cover the butter 
neatly with a linen cloth, over which, lay a quantity 
of fine salt; add from halfa pint to a pint of pure 
water; repeat either or both when necessary; set 
it in a cool dry cellar. 

By observing the above directions you may have 
a good article to offer for sale-—Central NV. Y. Far. 


—eoo— 
Corn Stalk Sugar: 


In the last Cabinet now before me, I find an arti- 
cle over the signature J. M. C., on the subject of 
“Beet and Corn-Stalk Sugar.” The writer in his 
eagerness to demonstrate the entire want of origin- 
ality in every thing that I have done in relation to 
the latter article, has fallen into several errorsywhich 
might have been easily avoided had he exercised 
a reasonable degree of care in the selection of au- 
thority upon which to found his statements. In the 
first place, | have no patent right for the manufac- 
ture of sugar from corn-stalks, nor do | expect to 
procure one. ‘The field is open to J. M. C., or any 
one else who may choose to enter upon it, and reap 
the harvest “without money and without price.” 

Whether this harvest is worth the reaping, each 
one must judge for himself. All the facts in rela- 
tion to it coming under my observation, either have 
been, or will be, given to the public without con- 


\cealment or exageration; let them pass for what 


they are worth. 

Mr. C. says that “the proportion of sugar obtained 
from corn-juice is very great, and not easy to be 
accounted for ;" his surprise is very natural, for he 
remarks in another place, “that the whole opera- 
tions were evidently performed in the most ignorant 
and ineffectual manner.” It would indeed be won- 
derful, if such a blundering hap-hazard process 
(as he insinuates was actually on ae mere pre- 
duce anarticle produced by good judges to be so 
fair in quality—the very molasses contained 50 per 
cent. of crystalizable sugar! This view of the case 
is truly extraordinary : but itis still more wonder- 
ful that Mr. C, should not have perceived its unrea- 
sonableness, and been led at least to suspect that 
there might be some mistake about his “convincing 
fact.” A few words of explanationwill be sufficient 
on this point. The articles sentto the horticultural 
exhibition, were, as 1 expressly stated, sugar and 
syrup, not molasses, 

Let it not be supposed, says Mr. C., “that I wish 
to detract an iota from the merit which is Mr. 
Webb’s due; Lam willing to award him a medal, 
&c., but hundreds of old people will tell him that 
they accomplished this thing of making sugar from 
corn-stalks long before he was born.” These “hun- 
dreds of old people” admit, however, in the same 
breath, (according to Mr. C.,) that they did not make 
sugar—only molasses. 

With respect to the medal above mentioned, as far 
as I can gather Mr. C.’s meaning, he appears willing 
to award it tome asa testimony of merit, for having 
performed, in the most ineffectual and ignorant 
manner, a thing which hundreds of old people had 
done long before I was born. Now, with all due 
thanks for the kind intentions Mr. C. may enter- 
tain in making this proposition, | beg leave to de- 
cline its acceptance ; hoping long to be preserved 
from the infliction of such doubtful honors, and much 
preferring that those aforesaid hundreds of old peo- 
ple may continue to wear their laurels undisturbed. 

“The simple operation of extracting tho ear in its 
embryo state, by which to concentrate the juices of 
the stalk, has been practiced (says Mr. C.) for ages 
upon the cocoa-tree for the very same purpose, and 
Mr. Webb no doubt knew it, and has merely adopt- 
ed the process.” This serious charge of my at- 
tempting a piece of wilful deception is made by 
Mr. C. upon very light evidence, or rather upon no 
evidence at all, for what can he know about the 
amount of my knowledge relative to the manufac- 
ture of “toddy.” I certainly did not know that this 
plan had been applied to the cocoa, or any on 
tree ; and notwithstanding the quotation given, 
am still very far from being convinced of | the a 
The author quoted by Mr, C. states “that it 1s usu 
to deprive some of these trees of their fruit-buds, in 
order that they may produce a drink called — 
arrack.” I have two works now before me, (whic 
are consider good authority,) both ae “g very Mil- 
nute accounts of the many uses to W ich cocoa. 
tree is applied. ‘That part describing the manufac~ 
ture of arrack, is as follows:—“The operator pro» 
vides himself with a parcel of earthen pots, resem- 








employ a lecturer having @ profound knowledge of 


plants are borne on the breeze and germinate on 


bling bird-bottles, and with these fastened to his 
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irdle, he climbs up the trunk of the cocoa-tree. 
on he come to the bonghs, he takes out his 
knife, and cutting off several of the small opengl. 
buttons, he applies the mouths of the bottles to the 
wounds, fastening them with bandages. The next 
morning he takes off the bottles, se bens eres 
- filled, and empties the juice into the 
eae; in this site it is called toddy. After fer- 
mentation has progressed to a certain point, the 
spirit, or arraek, is drawn off SS ee There 
is nothing said about taking o the fruit buds, but 
itis positively stated the tree produces both fruit 
and toddy 3 which is positive evidence as far as it 
goes, that the operation is not performed atall. 
Mr. C.’s author, whoever he may happen to_ be, is 

evidently very ignorant about the matter which he 
at®mpts to describe. He says that “these trees are 
deprived of their fruit-buds in order that they may 
produce a drink called arrack, and it is the em- 
ployment of some men to collect this article and 
sell it under the name of toddy.” This is not the 
fact, for arrack is the product of fermentation and 
distillation, and to sell it under the name of toddy 
(which is the raw juice) is rather too green @ pro- 
ceeding to be credited, unless we suppose that the 
writer is relating his own operations. It isthe same 
thing as if a person were to tell me the sugar-cane 
ields on being pressed, a certain kind of Jamaica 
Rum, and it is the business of certain men to col- 
lect this rum and sell it under the name of cane- 
juice / 
. I now take leave of Mr. C., with the assurance 
that I entertain no harsh feelings towards him, and 
with the sincere hope that our future communica- 
tions may have the desirable effect to increase rath- 
er than diminish the good understanding which 
should exist between us. 


* The question, whether the manufacture of sugar 


in our middle and northern states can be carried on 


with profit, where circumstances are favorable, is 


one which has already been decided. Maple su- 
gar to the extent of millions of pounds is produced 
annually, furnishing in many parts of the coumry a 
very large proportion of the amount consumed, It 
is estimated that an acre of ground planted with the 
sugar maple at due distance, will yield on an aver- 


age of seasons, about 130 pounds of sugar; but this 


is the only product which can be calculated upon, 
as neither grass nor grain flourishes beneath the 


trees. Now, ifa yield like this is found sufficient 


to induce a continuance at the business, it would 
seem that the manufacture of sugar from corn could 


hardly fail to be profitable, the operations with 
both are equally simple, while the corn, after the 
sugar is extracted from it, will be found more than 
equal in value (for fodder) to the whole crop of ina- 
ple sugar. The mostencouraging fact which has 
been developed in relation te this new business, ts 
the extreme richness of the juice ; it at least equals 
in this respect the very best extracted from the 
cane; marking 100 upon Beaume’s saccharometer. 


This fact has been deemed incredible by many 


sersons, but, if necessary, it can be substantiated 


y betterauthority than my own assertion. 
W. WEBB. 
Woodland, near Wilmington, Del. Jan. 3, 1842. 
Farmers Cabinet. 


—a— 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Paixrer—Spring being the most suitable sea- 
son for transplanting fruit trees, and as there ap- 
pears to be a growing interest in this pleasant, and 
I may add profitable employment, if judiciously 
managed, I have thought I might render some ser- 
vice by pointing out what my experience has taugh! 
me to be the errors of those who cultivate on a smal! 
scale. My present remarks will be devoted solely 
to the Pear, which I conceive to be one of the best 
of fruits, the most easily cultivated and the most 
likely to succeed well in this region. The varieties 
of Pear now cultivated, will not probably fall far 


short of 300. ‘hese are mostly of Eurepean origin, 


and doubtless in a suitable soil and climate, the great 
er part of them possess some excellent qualites 
They are mostly introduced here engrafted on 
Quince stocks, and when planted in a rich soil and 
in a sheltered situation, bear an abundance of fine 
fruit. But in an open and exposed situation, and in 
poor soil, the most of them will disappoint expecta- 
tion, and only be fruitful sources of vexation. The 
small cultivator should select kinds wel! known and 
approved, and with reference to the location of the 
land where the trees are to be set. One great er- 
ror which has prevailed, has been the idea that it 
was injurious to manure the trees. ‘There is noth- 
ing that shows the benefit of good cultivation soon- 
er than the Pear, both in the growth of the wood 
and in the size and richness of the fruit. Great care 
and pains should be bestowed upon the taking up, 
and in the resetting of trees, especially so as to leave 
the small, fibrous roots uninjured. The trees de- 
rive their whole nourishment by means of the small 
mouths at the ends of these fibres. I think two fre- 
quent watering of newly set trees is more injurious 
than beneficial. 

Of Pears for a small selection, 1 should confident- 
ly recommend first of all the Bartlett. It bears 
young and with certainty and isin all respects as 
superior fruit; larger and better on a Quince stock 
Ripe in September. 

The best early Summer Pear that I am acquaint- 
ed with is the Jargonelle. Itis large and a good 
bearer, and although an old variety, the tree is still 
healthy. The Julienne is an early September Pear, 
of mecium sive, a sure bearer, and a delicious table 
fruit. The St. Ghislain, a small pear but very de- 
licious ; ripe early in September. 

Of Autumn pears there is an endless variety. 
The following kinds ought to satisfy any reasonable 
man. The Angouleme, a very large pear on a 
Quince stock ; if planted in a poor soil and an ex- 
posed situation, an inferior fruit. The Andrews, 
un excellent pear, ripe in O tober. Wilkinson, a 
medium size pear, an early bearer, ripe in Novem- 
ber Louise bun de Jersey, of excellent quality, ripe 
in November. Hooper's Golden Beurre, a beauti- 
ful fruit—October. Maria Louise, second to none 
in cultivation, does not do well ona Quince ; ripe 
in November. Dix—this is a large, fine fruit: does 
not bear till the tree is of large size—Uctober. The 
Napoleon 18 @ superior pear, on a Quince stock. 
The Capiamont, en early bearer, and very produc- 
tive. Beurre Diel—this is communly called a Win- 
ter fruit, but it ripens in November. Barnard pear, 
cultivated by Dr. Barnard, of Dorchester ; although 
not generally introduceed, it is richly deserving 3 
place in our gardens. Pas Colmar, very produc- 
tive and very good on Quince stock—ripe in No- 
vember and December. The Lewis, isan excellent 
native of small size, but a valuable variety. The 
Easter Beurre—late winter pear on a Quince stock, 
anda rich soil a valuable fruit. 

For baking pears the well known Iron Pear is su- 
perior to all others, on account of its keeping, thro’ 
the winter. This with the Cattillac, aod Dr. Hunt's 


c ' ; 
oo doubtless the best cooking Pears.— 


—— >. 

A HINT TO FARMERS. 

Mr eprror:—I well remember that years ago the 
usual practice was to plant Indian corn about the 
time of the ‘Old Election” which came the last 
Wednesday of May. Or late years it has become 
customary with most farmers to plant much earlier 
in the menth and I have known some to plant as 
soon as the last week in April. Now not unfre- 
quently the adoption of this new system has resul. 
ted in the destruction of the crop by frost, and so far 
as my observation has extended corn planted early 
has invariably been in the end not a particle more 
forward than that planted the last of May; it would 
be up sooner, but the cold nights ané rains have 
prevented growth sometimes, for weeks, and it has 
remained puny and yellow and in the long run has 
not been earlier than that planted late. My advice 
tu farmers is in this thing to go back to 


“The good old ways our fathers trod.” 


_So far from our climate having changed so as to 
render advisable or necessary earlier planting it is 
the reverse. A change of climate has taken place 
but not such as has produced milder or earlier sea- 
sons. Awriter on this subject in the North Amer- 





ican Review states some curious facts which are 


have become an uncertain crop even in the north- 
ern part of Florida. Formerly the Yam was raised 
easily and in abundance in Georgia, and now it is 
impossible to raise it there at all. 

These facts, and many more ofa similar charac- 
ter which might be adduced, establish the fact that 
a great change in our climate has been going on. 
We have evidence of it here, as I have remarked, 
in respect to corn if no other article of produce, and 
without oceupying a greater share of your columns 
I would close my present communication by invi- 
ting the attention of farmers to what T have said. 
Corn PLANTER. 
Sherburne, Jane 13th, 1842. Concord Freeman. 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a cluss, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, lent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the ne ws of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanica! powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 














To the Mechanies of Maine. 


Agreeably with the wishes of our Mechan- 
ic brethren throughout the State, as express- 
ed by correspondence between the several 
Associations, the undersigned, Committee of 
the Bangor Mechanic Association, designate 
Wepnespay, the tenth day of August next, 
as a suitable time for the assembling of the 
Mechanics of Maine, in Convention. 

And our Brethren of the several Associa- 
tions, and in towns where no Associations ex- 
ist, are respectfully invited and requested to 
choose such number of Delegates as they may 
judge expedient, to represent them in Con- 
vention, in the City of Bangor, on the day a- 
bove named, 

The inestimable importance of moral and 


Society, to the wise support of free institu- 
tions, and the laudable motives presented to 
the mind of every citizen of our Country, to 
keep pace with the advancing intelligence of 
the age, exhibit to the Mechanics of our State, 
the wisdom of seasonably applying the power- 
ful lever of Association in the noble work of 
self-elevation. 

The union of sentiment among our breth- 
ren at the present time, with regard tothe re- 
sponsibilities arising from their intellectual 
and social relations, and with regard to meas- 
ures promotive of the public good, through 
their improvement in useful knowledge, af- 
fords strong ground of hope in the final suc- 
cess of the enterprise with which the antici- 
pated Convention is connected. 

It is very requisite to the prompt and effi- 
cient action of the Convention, upon the va- 
rious propositions which may be presented, 
that well matured plans of operation, be se- 
cured by the previous careful consideration, 
and concerted efforts of the Association. 

The necessary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of our brethren, will be greatly facilitated 
by early information of the number of Dele- 
gates to be sent from the various sections of 
the State, being forwarded to the President 
of the Mechanic Association in this City. 

NATHAN B. WIGGIN, ) ; 
TIMOTHY H. MORSE, 
OLIVER 8S. BEALE, 
EBENEZER T. FOX, 
PERRY B. RIDER, 
ANSEL LEIGHTON, 
WM. 8. MITCHELL, 
GIDEON F. MARSTON, 
WILLIAM SMITH, J 

Bangor, June 30th, 1842. 


. Committee. 





Mechanic's Convention: 

It will be seen by the notice in this day's paper, 
that the Mechanic’s State Convention will be held 
in Bangor, on the 10th of August. 

We hope that it will be fully attended. No 
movement of the mecha nics car be more produc- 
tive of beneficial results to them, than these Asso 
ciations and Conventions. It brings them together 
and they thus become acquainted with each other’s 
views, and a unity of feeling and a concert of ac- 
tion spring up, whereby their strength, instead of 
being dorman’, or being scattered and lost in indi- 
vidual action, is concentrated and they can easily 
accomplish the high objects which they desire. 
These objects we take to be, an elevation of them- 
selves to as high a rank in the scale of respectabil- 
ity and usefulness as any other class in society. It is 
a fact,—that, whatever may be the abstract theories 
in vogue in regard to the great utility of Mechan- 
ics to the community, practically, they have not 
been p'aced by common usage, in the situation 
which they ought to occupy. 

The learned professions, so called, have been 
considered, and still are considered by many, as 
being a grade or two more respectable, more entitled 
to respectful consideration, and more deserving the 
favors of the world. No one can deny this. Why 
has it been so? Two reasons ca be given. First, 
they have spent more time in improving their minds 
in the various branches of science, and 2d, they 
have respected themselves, This is all the secret 
and all the power which has given the professional 
man any ascendancy over the Mechanic. 

If the Mechanics will fullow the same course— 
store their minds with knowledge and assume a 
proper self respect, they will at once arise to an 
equal eminence with any class. We wish them 
every success, and earnestly hope that every Me- 
chanic’s Association will be represented, and if 
there are any who do not belong to any Associa- 
tion of the kind and can attend, let them by all 
means go, “on their own hook,” and aid in the 
great and good cause in which they are engaged. 


Mathematical Query: 


There were two points in the sidee of two build- 
ings which are on opposite sides of street 40 feet 
wide. Required by demonstration, the length of a 
ladder so posted that it shall reach one of them, 
36 feet from the boitom of the building, and the 
foot of the ladder beng in the same place, 
the top being tu all reach another puint 
on the other side, 24 the bottom, the foot 
of the ladder resting on a level with the bottom of 
the buildings. Merron. 









—3oe— 
ANSWER TO THE SECOND QuEsTION IN THE 23d 
No. or THe Farmer & Mecuanic’s Avvocare. 


Square the number given, divide this product by 
any number jess than its root, which will divide it 
without a remainder, the divisor will be the differ- 
ence, andthe quotient the sums of the hypothe- 
nuse and the other leg, or divide by any number 
greater than the root, the divisor will be the sum, 
and the quotient the difference, then to half their 
sum, add half their difference for the hypothenuse, 
and from half their sum, eubstract half their differ- 





‘ever number less than the given number, wi 


intellectual improvemeut among the mass of 


ence the remainder is the other leg. 
The reason of the rale is, bec the 


the leg of a right angled triangle is equa} to the 
difference of the equares of the hypoth e and 
the other leg, and consequently equal to the pro- 
duct of their sum and difference, therefore what- 


vide its square must be the difference, an 
tient the sum of the numbers sought. j.c. 
Nore.—The question is impossible 


pumbers ifthe given number is less thag 3, be- 
cause the square of 2 cannot be divided by any 
even number less than 2. 
—= >> 

Mr. Houmes :—I have been well pleaged in do- 
ins and trying to do the mathematical tions in 
your valuable paper, and in seeing the different 
wavs the answers have been obtained, ~~ 

[ had the following question handed me a short 
time since, and should like to knqw, thropgh your 
paper, the answer. 

A. 'et B have 378 lbs. of sheep to double in 4 
years, but at the close of 2 years, B. wi to give 


swer and rule is required. M. 
Readfield, June 14. 1842. 
‘He's Only a Mechanie 
There is no error more prevalent and 
which has a more pernicious tendéney than 
the common opinion, that certaiq_ employ- 
ments betuken inferiority of intellect *or that 


certain stations in life must necessarily be 
filled by individuals of inferior minds. Not- 
withstanding the remark, which is in every 
body’s mouth— 

‘Honor and shame from no condition rise’ 
—still it is too often believed to be a theoreti- 
cal and not a practical truth. Into whatever 
society you may go—wherever men congre- 
gate to do business for themselves or worship 
the great Jehovah, itis evident to every ob- 
server thatthe man whose dress and appear- 
ance proclaimhim in circumstances of inde- 
pendence in the most respected, and his re- 
marks fall with greater weight upon the minds 
of the assembly. Ifhe is opposed, it will cau- 
tion, and with great respect for his opinions. 
This disposition is carried out in every lane 
of life. The self-conceited, the proud, the 
gay and the foppish, who pay more regard to 
the fashions of the day than the cultivation of 
the mind, have free access into company 
where the worthy and industrious, the gener- 
ous and talented mechanics, or laborers. who 
earn all they posses by the sweat of their brow, 
are seldom permitted toenter. Females are 
too often sadly deficient in sound sense, when 
they look with scorn upon a young man of 
humble exterior—and who would not for the 
world be contaminated by their sun-browned 
presence; while at the same time they meet 
with smiles and caresses, from some senseless 
fop, who never earned a dinner in his life; 
and who is o ignorant as an ape of every thing 
but the latest fashions and the most approved 
mode of quizzing ladies and bowing most 
graceful in their presence’ Let us tell a short 
story for the instruction of our fair readors, 
who it may be. are taugbt to look with suspi- 
eion on those inestimable young men, who, 
low in poverty, have determined not to waste 
their years in idleness and folly, are laboring 
to acquire an honest trade, by which they ex- 
pect ere long to risetv independence, if not 
to affluence. 

A young mechanic was induced to goon 
an excursion of pleasure; being invited by 
some friend of his, when he found the company 
consisted mostly of fasbionable young men 
and ladies, With such a company there was 
little to be enjoyed by the laboring youth. 
Whilst others were engaged in conversation 
with the ladies, he noticed that although he 
attempted occasionally to introduce a subject, 
it was broken off abruptly and the conversa- 
tion continuedwith a dressy, fashionable young 
man During the convivialities of the occasion, 
however, he noticed that he was frequently 
the subject of remark—and among other 
things a young woman said, with a beautiful 
toss of the fhead—‘For my paril don’t see 
who invited him, He isonly a mechanic?’ 
The young man was touched to the heart but 
he was careful to conceal his feelings. The 
young lady who made the remark, was beau- 
tiful to look upon—she had been brought up 
in affluence, and no wish was ever ungrati- 
fied.—She was caressed and admired for her 
beauty, by a large circle of the gay and fash- 
ionable, and had been leb by erroneous edu- 
cation, tolook upon mechanics as grades be- 
low her in the scale of existence. ‘Never 
mind,’ thought the young man, ‘the time may 
come when she will change her mind. If] 
live, at some future day she shall be m:de to 
feel her error,’ 

Time passed on. The mechanic was stea- 
dy and industrions—manrtied an excellent wo- 
inan, and'inthe course ofa few years, rose 
to independence, ‘The young lady married a 
young merchant —they lived inthe full tide 
of fashion, and all went prosperously fora 
short time. But reverses may come—they 
came here—her father lost his extensive pro- 
perty, and her husband whose sole depen- 
dence was on the old gentleman, was obliged 
to give up business. Without employment 
for a few years, the young merchant was re- 
duced to the extreme poverty. He who was 
‘nothing but a mechanic’ now,was in search 
of a clerk, and the husband of the once fash- 
ionabie young lady, called upon him and was 
glad to do his writing and post his books, for 
which he received compensation equal to his 
services, His wife too, sent the mechanic 
word that she would like to take in work for 
‘his lady,’ which we are glad to say was given 
her. But whether she remembered her scorn- 
ful and trifling ren ark, uttered years before 
in her prosperous and happy days, the me- 
chanic never knew—and he had too much re- 
gard for the feelings of the unfortunate to 
name it. 

Young women be careful how you speak 
about the young men who are learning re- 
spectable trades. Never say by way of con- 
tempt, ‘He is nothing but a mechanic!’ You 
may ere long be glad to do the kitchen work 
in the family of that very young man, whom 
ou pretend to despise. It would add great- 
to your worth and res ctability, in our way 
of thinking, to look wilh apuré and contempt 
on those idle, fashionable young men, who 
like so many summer butterflies, are hovering 
round your path, instead of casting sneering 
looks upon worth and industry, — mber, 
in the words of the poet— 


From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The piace is a Fo | by the doer’s deed: 
Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 

It is a dropsied honor: good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileness is so; =~ 
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Worth makes the man! not wealth, not dress | 
not politeness, not parade. You will find 
more real manliness, more sound sense, more 
loveliness of character, in the humble walks 
of life, than was ever dreamed of in the circles 
of fashion, of pride, of wealth, of Chesterfiel- 
dian rules of politeness. When a man of 
sense, no matter how humble his origin, or 
degrading his occupation, may appear in the 
eyes of the vain and foppish, when a man of 
sense is treated with contempt, he will not 
soon forget it; but put forth ail the energies 
of his mind to rise above those who thus look 
down in scorn upon him. By shunning the 
mechanic, we exert an influence derogatory 
to honest labor and make it unfashionable for 
young men to learn trades, or labor for a sup- 
port. Did our young women realize that for 
all their parents possess, and that for ail they 
are indebted tothe mechanic, it would be 
their desire to elevate him and encourage 
his visits to their society, while they would 
treat with seorn the lazy, the fashionable, the 
sponger, and the well-dressed pauper. On 
looking back, a very few years, our most fas- 
tidious ladies can trace their genaology from 
some humble mechanics, who, perhaps in 
their day were sneered at by the proud and 
foolish, while their grandmothers gladly re- 
— them to their bosoms,—Portland Tvi- 
une. 


J ——~ 
Protection to American Industry. 


Protection to our own industry has lorg 
been a favourite theme with many of our 
countrymen; while by another portion it has 
been condemned, as inconsistent with the 
general welfare. Of late, however, the two 
extremes seem to be approximating to some- 
thing like harmony of purpose, Nevertheless, 
much remains to be done, before the country 
can hope to recover from the disastrous con- 
dition into which it has failen fer want of ad- 
adequate protection, 

The people of the country are in fact divi- 
ded into two classes, two of which, in direct 
oppesition to each other, are composed of men 
who gain a livelihood by the trade of politic- 
—-men, whose ambition extends only to kee- 
ping their party in the ascendancy, and thems 
selves as near the head of their respective 
parties as possible;—in short, men, who 
would throw up their caps as lustily for a 
Barabas as for a more worthy and exalted 
character, provided the chance was in favor 
of Barabas being the dispenser of the loaves 
and fishes. To one or other of these two 
classes, nearly every man who has figured in 
tn the councils of the nation may be assigned 
withont injustice, 

it is well known that men in general pos- 
sess much keener perceptions in relation to 
their particular vocations thao in reference to 
other matters. The vocation office holders 
being principally to sponge the people, and 
their thoughts chiefly directed to the ways and 
means of continuing in office, it follows that 
most of their acts are performed less with a 
desire to promote the welfare of their consti- 
tuents than to secure the ascendancy of the 
parties to which they severally belong. 

There is yet a third class, comprising a 
great majority of the people, who at heart de- 
sire the general welfare, but whose wishes 
are paralizce by the arts of the two other 
classes; depending on honest industry for live- 
lihoob, comparatively unlettered, without ei- 
ther time or means to fathom the déceitful 
measures of politicians, they are divided, and 
kept in eheck by each other, while demago- 
gues ride into power on a whirlwind of their 
own creation, and almost without exception 
use the power thus acquired to perpetuate the 
villany. 

These grave charges do no injustice to el- 
ther of the great political parties, since both 
of them, while manilestly urging the country 
in opposite directions, tacitly agree that both 
roads shall converge and terminate in nation- 
al and individual degradation. The meas- 
ures of neither party are designed for the wel- 
fare of the great mass of the people, notwith- 
standing that the greatest good of the greatest 
number is the professed object at which they 
aim, 

Let it not be answered, that these charges 
are too general to merit refutation, or if they 
are, a more specific is suggested by the reite- 
rated cry for protection, which every gale 
hurls on the tables cfthe demagogues who 
now infest the Capitol. Protection is deman- 
ded in the name of the suffering laborers, the 
bone and muscle of the éountry, »as they are 
called on the eve of an election, who for want 
of protection, are-doomed to free competition 
with the half-starved ‘laborers and paupers of 
Eurepe. 

Mr. Traveller, are they who give voice to 
this ery of protection sincere in reference to 
its appheation? Do they mean to better the 
condition ef the laborer? No, sir, they ere 
not sincere—the'r aim is to swell the profits 
of capitol. They well know that the inciden- 
tal advantage derived by the laborer, from 
protection to commerce or navigation, Is ne- 
cessarily transient, so long as the protective 
duty prevents an accession of half-starved 
laborers from Europe from competing with 
the working men of the country for the labor 
ofthe country. They knew full well that 
the line of starvation is the only limit of di- 
minuation in the awards of labor, so long as 
laborers excede the demand, and yet, while 
heaven and earth are compassed to protect 
capital from the competition of European 
wealth, the protection equally due to the la- 
borer, whose hard hands are his only capital, 
hath never entered the minds of our rulers, 
or the minds of those whose stations,charac- 
ter, respectability, and money, control our 
laborers, and permit the existence of our dem- 
agogues, because both are essential to their 
profit. A. B. 
American Traveller. 
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Geological Changes.—The editor of the Far- 
mer’s Monthly Visitor says, that where the Merri- 
mack river flowed deep in its bed, sufficient to 
float a74 gun ship, thirty three years ago, he has 
for several years past mowed good English grass, 
at the rate of two tons of hay to the acre, and 
where he raised stout corn twenty-five years ago, 
ig now the centre of the greatest depth of the river! 
He furthermore says that nohuman power can al- 
ter these changes, constantly going on in the Con- 
cord intervale, since the encroachments of the riv- 
er commence in the quicksand at the centre, where 

ither layers of rocks, or trees, or driven spiles, 
have any effect! : 


The Maine Charitable Mechanic Association of 
Portland, have chosen thirty delegates, to attend 
the Mechanics’ State Convention, to be held at 
Bangor in August next. oe 3 
The increase of members of the Methodist Epi 
copal Church, forthe year ending with the 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
rg Another Veto. 


The President bas again exercised the Ve'o 
Power. It is well known to our readers that the 
compromise act so called, which passed Congress 
in °33, in order to quiet the Nullifiers of South Car- 
olina, was so formed, that the duties on foreign 
goods should be taken off periodically until they 
were reduced to a certain low limit. The last re- 
duction was to take plece on the first of this month. 
It is also well known, as this reduction on duties 
had also reduced the revenue, and “ Uncle Sam’s” 
chest began to have a “ plentiful lack ” of dollars, 
that the further reduction would make his funds 
still less, aud there would be nothing to pay his 
current expenses with, especialy as the law giving 
the proceeds of the public land sales to the several 
States, is coming into action. Congress, therefore, 
concluaed to pot off the regular action of the Com- 
promise Act one month, so as tohave no reduction 
of duties until the Ist of August, and passed aa bil! 
to that effect, which the President has vetoed—as- 
signing sundry reasons therefor, the principai one 
is, that the distribution act should have been 
repealed. This makes “ moze trouble in the wig- 
wam.” 








T'o the House of Representatives : 

I return the bill which originated in the House of 
Representatives, entitled * An act to extend for a 
limited period the present laws for laying duties on 
imports,” with the following obj: ctions : 

It suspends—in other words abrogates for the 
time, the provision of the act of 1833,commonly cal- 
led the Compromise Act. The only ground on 
which this departure from the solemn adjustment of 
a great and agitating question seems to have been 
regarded as expedient, is the alleged necessity of 
establishing by legislative enactment rules and reg- 
ulations for assessing the duties to be levied on im- 
ports afier the 30ihjJune, according to the ome 


“if, before the Ist of August, there be no further 
legislation upon the subject, the laws for laying and 
collecting duties shall be the same as though this 
act had not been passed.” In other words—the act 
of 1833, imperfect as it is considered, sha!l, in that 
case continue to be executed as law, under such 
rules and regulations as previous statutes had pie- 
cribed, or had enabled the Executive Department 
to prescribe for that purpose—leaving the supposed 
chasm in the revenue lawe just as it was before. 

! am certainly far from being disposed to deny 
that additional Jegislation upon the subject is verv 
desirable. On the contrary, the necessity, as well 
as the difficulty, of establishing uniformity in the 
appraisements to be made, in contormity with the 
true intention of that act, was brought to the n tice 
of Congress in iny Message to Congress at the op- 
ening of its present session.. But, however sensi- 
ble [ may be of the embarrassments to which the 
Executive, in the absence of all aid from the super- 
ior wisdom of the Legislature, will be liable, in the 
enforcement of the existing laws, I have not, with 
the sincerest wish to acquiesce in its expressed 
will, been able to persuade myself that the exigen- 
cy of the occasion is so great aso justify me in 
signing the bill in question, with my present views 
of as character and effects, The existing laws, as 
I am advised, are sufficient to authorize and enabl: 
the collecting officers, under the directions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to levy the duties impo- 
sed by the act of 1833. 

That act was passed under peculiar circumstan- 
ces to which it isnot necessary that I should do 
more than barely ali'ude. Whatever may be in 
theory, its character, | have always regarded it as 
importing the highest moral obligation. Tt has now 


valuation; and yet the bill expressly provides that | 


cireumstances than they vould}. ,,. 
involved in war? Wtappears;, -° * 
pensable duty of all concerned ,, oe od 
of public affairs, to see that a cj), ,, ‘dm 
mi iating and so perilous, should yo. 
longer than is absolutely unoyoj\),,, 
excusable should we be in Parting pn 
tion of ovr available means. tt Wry 
demands of the Treasury were fully wet, 
besides the urgeacy of such cons), re ?P 
is undeniable that the Distribution 
have become a law without the » 
viso of the act itself. . 

This connection, thus meant to bh, ;, 
severed by the bill presented to mon”! 
lates the principle of the acts of 1539 ~ 

: 7, on 

ber, 1641, by suspending the fii. and 
for a time, the last inoperative. Doris we 
per cent are proposed to be levied. any." 
viso in the Distribution act is dicreos,4.) 
ceeds of the sales are to be distributed . 
August, so that while the duties prop. , 
acted exceed 20 per cent, nv suspen. ! 
tribution to the States is permit d to - 
To abandon the principle for a mnoy, 
way to its total abandonment. If ., 
why postpone at all ? Why not let the 4 
take place on the Ist of July, if the |... 
which, however, is regarded ag gy. ie 
why not have limited the prov ision { . A 
It is for the accommodation of the Treas. 
no reason to believe that the Treacy, 
better condition to meet the payment ¢, 
August than on the first of Ju!y 

The bill assumes that a distribution ,¢ 
ceeds of the public lands is, by existins . 
made on the Ist day of July, 1242. ney... 
there has been an imposition of duties . 
exceeding 20 per centup to that day, 
to be made on the Istof August next. |, 
me very clear that the constructiog jc oe 
neous anu Gan gerorwpwrwrrrwon»le” dive; 
Treasury a fund sacredly pledged for 
purposes of the Government, im the even) 
of duty above 20 per cent, being found , 
for an economical administration of the ¢ 
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The bill under consideration is desi; 
a temporary measure, and thus a tem 
passed merely for the conveniene of ( 
made to effect the vital principle of 
vct. If the proviso of the act of Sepi) 
can be suspended for the whole period of 
jrary law, why not for the whole period 
jnent law? A doubt may be well ente; 
fact, according to strict legal rules, 4 
condition having been thus « Xpressiy sus 
this bill, and rendered inapplicabl to a 
it would otherwise have el arly ay 
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considered as ever afier satisfied und gone 
vut expressing any decided opinion on th 
see enough in it to justify me in adhering | 
a3 it stands, in preference to subjecting 
so Vitally affecting the peace of the countn 
steadtastly adhered to ever since, and sor 
adhered to, with good to every interest 
try, to doubtful or captious interpretation 
In discharging the high duty thus im 
by the Constitunon, 1 yepeatto the Hous 
tire willingness to co-operate in all finan 
ures of a constijutional-character, which 
dom, it may judge necessary and proper, 
tablish the credit of the Government. | 
that the proceeds of the sales of the pu! 
being restored to the Treasury, or, mor 
lo speak, the proviso of the act of Septemb 
being permitted to remain in full fore: 
duties may easily be adjusted, which whit 


Washiogton, June 29, 1842. 
seeegtiaiie 
FOURTH OF JULY. 
This day, as usual, was not celebrate 
town. In Wayne, Hallowell and most of t 
towns in this vicinity, the day was celebr 
appropriately by the Washingtonians. ‘Tx 





existed for nine years unchanged in any essentia! 
particular, with as general acquiescence, it is belie- 
ved, of the whole covutry, av that conotry hes ever 
manifested foranv of her wisely established insti. 
tutions, It has ensured toit the repose which al- 
ways flows from truly wise and moderate councils 
—a repose the more striking because of the lony 
and angry agitations which preceeded it. This sal- 
utary law proclaims in express terms the principle 
which, while it led to the abandonment of a scheme 
of indirect taxation founded on a false basis and 
pushed to dangerous excess, justifies any cniarge- 
ment of duties that may be called for by the real 
exigences of the public service. It fprovides “that 
duties shall be laid forthe purpose of raising such 
revenue as may be necessary to an economical! ad- 
ministration of the Government.” I is, therefore, 
in the power of Congress to lay duties as high as 
its discretion miy dictate, for the necessary uses of 
the Government, without infringing upon the objects 
of the acts of 1833. I do not doubt that the neces- 
sities of the Government do require an increase of 
the tariff of duties above twenty per cent., and Las 
litle doubt but that above as well as below thet rate 
Congress may so discriminate as to give incidental 
protection tomanufacturing industry—thus to make 
the burdens, which it is compelled to impose on the 
people for the purpose of Government, productive 
ofa double benefit. 

This, most of the reasonable opponents of protec- 
tive duties seem willing to concede, and it we may 
judge from the manifestaiions of public opinion in 
all quarters, it is all that the manmfactaring interests 
really require. Tam happy inthe perscasion, that 
this double object can be most easily accomplished 
at the present juncture, withoutany departure from 
the spirit and principle of the statute in question. 
The manutacturing classes have now and opportu- 
nity, which may never occur again, of permanently 
identifying their interests with these of the whole 
country, end making themin the highest sense of 
the term,a national concern. ‘The moment is pro- 
pitious to the interests of the whole country in the 
introduction of harmony among all its parts and all 
its several interests, ‘The same rate of imposts and 
no more as will surely re-establish the public eredit, 
will secure to the manufacturer all the protection 
he ought to desire, with every prospect of perme- 
nence and stability which the hearty acquiescence 
of the whole country, on a reason.ble system cao 
hold out to him. 

But of this universal acquiescence and the har- 
mony and confidence and the many other benefits 
that will certainly result from it, 1 regard the sus- 
pension of the law for distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands as an indispensadle condition. 
This measure isin my juégment, callea for by a 
large number, if nota great majority of the people 
of the United States, by the state of the public ered- 
it and finances, by the critical posture of our vari- 
ous foreign relations, and, above all, by the most 
sacred of all duties, public faith. The act of Sep- 
tember last, which provides for the distribution, 
couples it inseparably with the condition that it 
shall cease—Ist. In case of war ; 2d. As soon and 
80 long as the rate of duties shall, for any reason 
whatever, be raised above 20 per cent. Nothing 
can be more clear, express, or imperative than this 
language. It is in vain to allege that a deficit im 
the ‘Treasury was know to exist, and means taken 
to supply it by loan, when the act was passed. It is 
true that a loan was authorized at the same session 
during which the distribution law was passed, but 
the most sanguine of the friends of the two meas- 
ures entertained no doubt but that the loan would 
be eagerly taken up by capitalists, and speedily re- 
imbursed by a country destined, as they hoped, svon 
to enjoy an overflowing ity. The very terms 
of the loan making it redeemable in three years de- 
monstiate this beyond allcavil. Who at that time 
foresaw Or imagined the lity of the actual 
state of things, when a na that has paid off her 
whole debt since the last peace, while all the other 
great age: hers: been increasing theirs, and whose 
resources, a so t, are but n- 
fancy of their ry fash soe ahould be Smpetten to 
haggle in the money market for a palt 
equal to one year's revenue on her 


tem? If the Di Law is to be irfdefinitel 
suspended, poet opsony: only to its own hieaee but 
« Apes orpe rate ibe # 04 of war, wherein are 





York Annua! Conference, June Ist, 1842, is 60,983. 


This day, the annivorsary of the Declay 
Indépendence, will be celebrated as a 
throughout this land. From the “ dispu' 


dary” to the shores of Florida, and from the | 
tic coast to the Rocky mountains, the eclivoes 


cannon announce the return of the nation’ 


day, while from hill and vale, from grove and 


the voice of festivity fills che air. Nor are?! 
ples of religion neglected. In them ar 


many a congregation of true worshippers, of 


ges, from the lisping infant to the bald: 
ed patriarch, and there too may be heard | 
aspiration and the peeling anthem of t 
and praise. How delightfu! to listen t 
strations cf joy, with which the welkin 
How exhilirating to see the gay pr 
tolds of the standards decorated with 1! 
stripes—emblems of former weakness « 
ent strength—waving in the breezes. 
perfume and health from the smiling fi 
ows, and gardens, that every where a 
the energies of the hand of wealth, tast 
cultivation ! 

Did our countrymen but fee) and rea! 
privileges, the obligations, and the respo! 
which are involved in the Declaration of | 
dence, which are pre-ented before tl t 
occurrence of this anniversary, and wh 
presented before them this day, by a tl 
tors, what a happy and prosperous 
might be. ~ But there is a reverse of | 
A host of evil passions are in array. and c 
agitating us with fears for the future, an! 
ing even now, the peace, the happiness, t 
ity of the people. Ambition and avarice 
tinually striving for the mastery over 
contented industry. Political deniago 


ceasingly at work to accomplish their ow! * 


purposes, and hypocricy, profligacy, « 
the vices that disgrace and bruta'ize hu 
are tolerated in high places, and pract:s¢ 
whom the people have raised to offices 0! ' 
honor. Through the misconduct of those | 
the governing and ruling power has bee!“ 


‘ 


the nation—as a nation—is in a state of ' 


ment, bankruptcy, and dishon r. Its 'es' 


instead of devising and carry'n zon meast™ 
ed to promote the public good, spends Its 


yield a revenue sufficient to maintain the G 


ment in vigor by resiuring its credit, will afl 
ple protection, and infuse a new life into 
manufacturing establishmants. The « 

the country ci Ils for such legis! ition, and 
afford me the most sincere pleasure to ¢ 

in it. JOMN TALI 


iD 


Courier, published on the morning of the 4t),: 


the money of the people in disgraceful Get 


on questions connected chiefly with pit? 
tics, and having no reference to the legit!" 
siness of legislation. 


—<——_——- 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
Saturpay, June 25.—The Senate di 


Iu the House, the Speaker laid before \ | 


ysuiv | 


a report from the Secretary of the ‘T' 
swer to a resolution of the House, accom)"” 


a draft of a bill for the revision of the = is 
tres al 


regulating the appointment, number du 
aries of officers of the customs, with a 
reduction of expenditures. 

Mr. Adams’s resolution requiring the 


of the Navy at the commencement o! are , dill 
to report the number, names and ages 0!" 


ent vessels of the Navy, and the number od 
en 


and seamen in the Navy, distinguishin2 
citizens and foreigners, 


The resolution relative to the clains for 
in bounty land warrants was disensse 
morning hour by Mr. Hall, of Vt. | 
searching exposure of the invalidity o! th 

temporary Tariff bill was then, © 


struggle on the point of order, Mr. Wise strep’ 


der 0. 
the Senate”, 


that the ™ 
wer’ 


ly objecting thereto, taken up in regular oF 
business, and the amendment of 

strike out the proviso of the House, 
shall not interfere with the distribution, 
a provision postponing the distribation to 


ny competitors, obtained the floor 
previous question, m 

Mr. Weller moved to lay the bill on 
rejected: Yeas 83, na 
tion prise ordered: Yeas 
90. 
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wich the amendment of the Senate, Messrs Weller, 
Turney, and Wise, succeeded in making some re- 
marks on the bill by motion to be excused from vc- 

. whieh they afterwards withdrew, 

" ‘Holmes, of 8. C. refused to vote. 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 
~ 104, nays 96—and thus the bill having pass- 
 :) Houses, awaitsonly the signature of the 
Pr sdent, to become @ law. 

\onpay, June 27.—Iu the Senate, Mr. Miller of 
~,w Jersey, announced in affecting terms, the 
‘oh of tt colleague, Hon. Samuel Southard, 
vely president pro tempore of the Senate. The 
<.yate immediately adjourned, 
~ 1 the House, Mr. Adams annonnced the death 
of Mr. Hastings, in an appropriate address, and that 

Jy nmmediately adjourned, . 

On ‘Tuesday the funeral ceremonies of Mr. 
s,.thard of the Senate, and Mr, Hastings of the 
‘i,use took place, and no legislative business was 
» oe in either branch, 
“In the Senate, on Wednesday, a resolution was 
» ssed, (requiring the coneurrence of the House,) 
}) favor of the establishment of the proposed com- 
qussioner on private claims, 

Mr. Preston addressed the Senate at length, in 
favor of he bill for reorganizing the army, as re- 
sorted by the military committee. Mr. Bates fol- 
jowed, at length in support of his amendment, rel- 
ative to the abolition of the superintendentships of 
armories, ’ 

in the House of Representativs, besides the pro- 
ceedings concerning the Veto, Mr. Adams called 
up the subject of the President’s signing the Ap- 

rionment Bill, with the message sentto the 
ilouse, that he had filed a certain paper with the 
jaw in the State Department. He contended that 
der the Constitution the President had no au- 
yes.~< awpany the bil! with any such paper. 
li the precedent set by General Jackson was 
nota case in point—that law being for his action 
lone. He objected to that paper, (of which the 


yi 


ead 


( 


t 
L 


t 


Sal 


nie 

President had given this House notice he had ac- 
companied the bill, and filed in the State Depart- 
meol,) being published as part of the law, without 
being submitted to the House. [t was an usurpa- 
tion of power, which, if permitted, would lead to 
tue most deleterious and pernicious consequences. 
tle said he should offer a resolution to get the pa- 


per be 


Wis, 


fore the House, that they might see what it 
Ty it was a perfectly harmless and innocent 
paper, only explaining why he, the President, lind 
ed an opinion entertained ten years ago, and 

ser ulustrating his conscience, with which, by- 
the-by, this House had nothing to do, he wantd | 
have no objection to its being reeorded inthe State 

tment and published to the world, 

Mr. L. W. Andrews said, as no one could form 
an opinion of the docament until it was before the 


Ciao 


Hlous:, he would move the previous question on the 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
which was seconded, The main question was then 
ordered to be put—yeas 107, nays 98. 


The resoluuion is in the following words :—“Re- 
|, That the Messayve be referred to a Select 
Comittee of five, with power to send for persons 
and papers.” 

Ou the main question, which was the adoption of 
the resolution, Mr. Adams expressed a desire to 
modify it, The Speaker decided this could not be 
done, as the previous question had been ordered, 

iout universal cansent, 
ir. Wise objected. Mr. Linn Boyd moved to 

he whole subject on the table, and asked for 
yens and nays, which were ordered, and result- 
is follows:—Yeas 91, nays 107. The resolu- 

1 was then adopted, 
lhe Indian Appropriation Bill was taken up and 

,l 


S lye ( 


In the Senate, on Thursday, the bill to pay $272. 
000 to the State Massachusetts, as the balance 

e to her on account of her Militia Claim, was ta- 
Mr. Preston further explained the bill. 
Bates went into a full history of the claim, 
wing that it had been fully recognized by the 
rument at various times, after the fullest ex 
Of the whole sum of $833,000, all had 
been paid exeept what was provided for in this bill 
Vhout 2139,000 which the State of Massachusetts 


laid paid, hed been struck out, on account of vari- 


of 


ken up 
. 


Grove 


nination, 


ous informalities. He urged no consideration in 
ievor of the claim, exceptits sheer justice. All the 
lar claims of other States had been settled and 


pu l long ago, 

Mr. Tappan moved a proviso, that no part of the 
um be paid for troops wko were not under the 
command of officers of the United States.. Mr. Al- 
lon wished know whether the militia of Mas- 

lhusetts were placed under the orders of the Uni- 
cd States officers, or whether they were maintain- 
ed tmerely to defend the State, and State officers, 

inlibited from gotng out of the State. 
Wee B were under the or- 


to 


hates stated that some 
ders of Gen. Dearborn, and others who were called 
out to defend the coast were not; but they were 

led out in pursuance of the Constitution. Mr. 
Choate went into an argument to show that the po- 
il objection was long since deliberately setiled 
and abandoned. The law of 1839 forover closed 
that objection. Lhe bill, at one o'clock, was laid 
aside 
The Army Organization Bill was again taken up, 
| was under consideration when the mai! closed. 
In the House of Representatives, Mr. Fillmore 
offered the following resolution, which was adopt- 


litte 


an 


Resolved, That the Seeretary of the Treasury be 
juired to inform the House whether any order 
rection or circular for the collection of duties af- 

h June, 1842, has been issued by or under the 
ction of the Treasury Department, and if so, 
hothe furnish this House with a copy thereof; and 
the be also required to inform this House if he 
‘ill of opinion, as expressed in his finance report 
lie commencement of this session, “that it) may 
\! bo questioned whether any ad valorem dutirs 
con be collected after the 30th of June 3°" and if his 
that he will com- 
induced the 


inton has andergone a change, 
munteate the which have 
change, 

Mr. Weller proposed to introduce a bill extend- 
ing the present tariff laws for a month, without the 
repeal proviso, ‘The mution was objected to, and 
lost, 

Mr. Roosevelt then offered to introduce a bill, 
“An act to remove certain doubts in the interpreta- 
tion of the existing laws for the collection of duties 
on imports,” 

Objection being made, the rules were not suspen- 
ded to allow of its introduction. 


reasons 


The question to recunsider the vetoed bill came 
Mr. Briggs of Massachusetts spoke at 
length against the grounds takeninthe message of 
Mr. Stewart of Virginia, and Mr. 


up in order 


the President. 
Tillinghast of Rhode Island, followed at equal 
length, on the same side. Mr. Proffit took the op- 


posite side, and made an‘able defence of the Admin- 
hwarted as it has been, at 
, by the Whig or ‘*man- 
| Mr. Lane of Indiana 
dea violent and intem- 


istration, hampered an 
every point, as hee 
ifesto”’ party in the 
next took the floor, 
perate speech against the Administration. 


On Friday, in the Senate. the bill organizing the 
Some de- 
bate arose respecting a revenue law, on the motion 


Army was read a third time and passed. 


of Mr. Woodbury for leave to bring ina bill to con 
tinue the laws for the collection of duties. Bu 
nothing of consequence was finished. 

In the House, Mr. Casey offered a resolution tha 
the two Houses will adjourn on tke 18th day o 
July. The Veto message was again debated, with 
outany result, 


eon 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Great events have happened in little Rhode Is- 
land since our last issue. The high fighting par- 
ties have displayed their valor on the ‘tented field’ 
and again retired to private life. All of the brave 
lave been in arms, some five hundred under Gov- 
Dorr, an! the balance, under Gov. King. The lat- 
ter chief has ornamented his brow with evergreen 
and the forehead of the latter appears quite unre- 
lieved by the appropriate laurels of the victor. Last 
Monday evening Dorr disbanded his forces and 
left the fort at Chepatehet, and soon after Col. 
Brown with 500 men took possession without re- 
sistance and secured 150 prisoners, five field pie- 
ces,and quite a nomber of muskets, rifles and 
nikes, The fortification was a miserable affair, and. 
the prisoners of war ordered to demolish it. No 


Gould, who wag shot by his brother-in-law, suppo- 
sed to be insane. 
acompany of government troops in pursuit of the 
“rebels,” fired upon a party of unarmed men on the 
Massachusetts side of the line, and killed Alexan- 
der Kilby, and wounded Daniel Cutting and Rob- 
ert Roy. In justification of this outrage it is said 
that the men assembled pelted the troops with 
stones and dared them to fire. 


The following ts his order for discharging his troops 
and his reason for giving up the contest. 


to believe that @ majority of the friends of the Peo- 


Afterwards the Kentish Guards, 


The Guards would 
not take a ‘stump’ without retaliating, while secure 
from al} danger themselves. 

Gov, Dort retired to Connecticut, it is reported. 


“Gloucester, R. 1, June 27, 1842. 


Having received such information as induces me 


ple’s Constitution disapprove of any further forcible 
measures for its support, and believing that the con- 
flict of arms would therefore, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be but a personal controversy among 
different portions of our citizens, | hereby direct 
that the military here assembled be dismissed by 
their respective officers. 


T. W. DORR, Comm. in Chief.” 


It is certain that the odds were against hini, most 
of those at first associated with him and who elect- 
ted him Gov. having deserted his standard, for the 
reasons assigned in the following Circalar signed 
by many of the leading suffrage men. 

“T'o the Suffrage men of Rnode Island.—The late 
law of the General Assembly, containing, in our 
opinion, the substance of what we have contended 
for, we heartily recommend its provisions to the 
cardor of our friends, and trust they will render it 
their undivided support.—The use of force in oppo- 
sition to the Government is not to be tolerated; 
and we hope that the feelings, wishes, and opinions 
of the undersigned may be well considered by 
those who would now ovupose the present existing 
government of the Siate.” 

The Express, the organ of the Suffrage party de- 
clared itself satisfied with the concession made by 
the Charter Assembly. 

The law of ihe Assembly above referred to an- 
thorizes a convention of the people to frame a con- 
stitution, the delegates to be voted for by. all of the 
people who have \ived in the State three years and 
'n the town where they are entitled to vote one 
year.— Bangor Democrat. 


i ‘ 
Tue Dvev Foveut.—Tere Philadelphia Chroni- 
cle extra, of Sunday, contains &n account of the du- 
el between James Watson Webb of New York, and 
Hon. Thos. F. Marshall of Kentucky. A meeting 
took place on Sunday morning, at 20 minutes past 
4 o’clock, at Nauman’s Creek, immediately below 
the dividing line of Delaware and Pennsylvania.— 
They fought with pistols at ten paces, and at the 
second fire, (the first having proved ineffectual,) Mr. 
Webb received Mr. Marshall’s ball in the right leg 
immediately below the knee, and fell. Mr. Mar- 
siall requested a third fire, which was objected to 
by the seconds and surgeon of Mr. Webb, as he 
was much weakened by the loss of Blood. Mr. W. 
it is said, “expressed much pleasure at the termi- 
nation of the affair, and stated that he had not any 
ill-feeling towards his honorable opponent.” 


The Globe Factory, Kensington, Pa., discharged 
all their workmen on the 30th ult, gbeing anable 
from the present pecuniary derangement of the 
times to retain them longer. For some weeks past 
the employers, desirous of keeping the men togeth- 
er, have furnished them with “half work.” They 
are now no longer able to do that, About one hun 
Med and fifty persons are thus added to the previ- 
ous large number of unemployed men in Philadel- 
phia. They were cotton factors. 


We understand that at theannual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Cocheca Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, held in this town on the 30th ult, it: was voted 
to suspend the operations of the establishment en 
tirely on the Ist of October, unless the action of 
Congress, in the meantime, should be such as to 
promise a revival of business.—Dover Enquirer. 


Rumors! Rumors! Most unpleasant rumors are 
circulated in Wall-street, which are, that Lord As! - 
burton and the Commissioners in relation to the 
Maine Boundary bave not been able io come to any 
terms whatever. These, however, are mere rumors, 
based on no satisfactory authority.—Vew York Ex- 
press. 

It is the fashion now for boys to wear coats cut 
similar to those which encased their grandfathers 
fifty years ago, and to carry canes, It must be 
very gratifying to old people to witness this respect- 
ful desire on the part of the young to iinitate them 
not only in manners but in dress. 


lecture delivered last winter, before the farmers of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, declarcadl that nine- 
ty-seven out of every one hundred persons who ob 
tained their livelihood by buying and selling, failed 
or died insolvent, This fact he ascertained by re 
ference to the books of the custom house, the banks, 
the Probate Office, and from the recollections of 
the oldest merchants. Ifthis statement approxi- 
nates the truth in relation to the risks of mercan- 
tile life it should induce fathers who can place their 
sons on a farm to instil into their minds a love of 
avricultural pursuits. Gen. Dearborn dec!ared that 
“he would prefer a cottage In the country with five 
acres of ground, tothe most splendid palace that 
could be erected in the city, if he must depend up- 
on success in merchandize to support it.” 


Bankrupts in Maine. The number of Petitions 
in Bankruptcy filed in the Clerk’s office of Maine 
District, on which notices have been published ,is 
1453. In many of these cases, two or more jart- 
ners have united in one petition, making the whole 
number of persons in Mame who have already ap- 
plied for the bevefit of the bankrupt act, over fif- 
teen hundred, 


Duel Between Webb and Marshall —A due', a re- 
al one between, between Col, Webb, editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer, and Hon, T. F. Marshall, 
member of Congress, come off on the 24h ultimo, 
The meeting took place a little past 4 o’clock in the 
morning, on Naman’s Creek on the Delaware side 
of the line separating that State from Pennsylva- 
nia. Dr. Kerr was Marsha!i’s second and Maj. 
Morrill, Webb’s. Webb had the choice or position 
and giving the word, The first fire was ineffeetnal, 
At the second Webb was wounded in his left leg 
near the knee, which it is supposed will cause jame- 
ness for life. 


the House.—T'wo more deaths in Congress—ma- 
king an aggregate of nine since the elections. Mr. 
Southard of New Jersey, late Presidhnt of the Sen- 
ate, died on Sunday at Fredericksbury, Virginia. 
and Mr. Hastings, a member from Massachusetts, 
died at the Virginia Springs on Saturday. The 
death of Mr. Southard was announced in. the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, and that of Mr Hastings by Mr. 
Adains. The customary resolutions were adopted, 


-| Me. Southard at 12 o’clock on Tuesday. Mr. Has- 
t} tings was from the ninth Disstrict in Massachu- 
seetts, 
: : 

f 


N. E. Boundary.—There is no authentic intel- 
ligence from Washington in regard to this ques- 
tion. 


Washington Index. 


plete and satisfactory Jinale, as the letter- writers 
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one was killed or wounded at the storming of the 
fort, with the exception ofa mas by the name of 


manufacture of the West. At Cincinnati there are 
now in opertion 3 factories which consume dail 
from 12 to 20 barrels of lard. The oil, it is 
has already attained a high degree of excellence 
and popularity,and is not only used extensively there 
but it is shipped to the East every week, thus com- 
pletely changing the course of the oil trade. 
used for machinery on the little Miami Rail-road, 
in all the City Works, at the Hospital and Asylum, 
in several of the Churches, and in numerous stores 
and dwellings. It is very obvious that this new 
manufacture will be of the greatest importance to 
Cincinnati and to the West generally. 

—_—f>—__ 


The Recipe for theJ ew David's or Hebrew Plaster, 
obtained of an old jew by a traveler in the Eastern 
countries, bids fair to be of immense value to the 


duced into America every other plaster, salve, oint- 


Risk of Mercantile life-—Gen. Dearborn, in a} 


Death of Senator Southard, and Mr. Hastings of 


and both Houses agreed to attend the funeral of 


There are some reports and conjectures 
afloat, and among them the following from the 


“We understand that the mission of Lord Ash- 
burton is not so likely to be attended with a com- 


about the Capitol have represented.—There are 


Sarsaparilla Meal.—A quarter of 2 pound vf 
tartaric acid, added to a syrup made of three pounds 
of sugar, five gills of molassess, with three pints of 
water—the acid dissolved in one pint of water, es- 
added to suit the 
taste, the Washingtonian Herald says, will make 
a capital syrup. A large table spoonful of the syr- 
up, added to two-thirds of a tumbler of water, with 
one third of a tea spoonfal of super carbonate of 
roduce effervesence, will be just the 


Tt is 


western world. Since this Plaster has been intro- 
ment, or linament has been discontinued by all who 
have had an opportunity of testing the saperior med- 
ical virtues of the Jow David's, or Hebrew Plaster. 
Truth though simple, is powerful, and will prevail 
with an enlightened community, over all the puf- 
fings and fictitious affidavits with which the world 
is flooded. The sterling worth of this plaster is re- 
cognized, appreciated, and its use sanctioned by the 
highest classes of society. One simultaneous burst 
of approbation arises from the thousands who have 
used it, Which shows that when a remedy possesses 
highly intrinsic merits like this, it does not fail of 
receiving the patronage of our intelligent public. 
The peculiarities of this Chemical Compound, are 
owing to its extraordinary effects upon the animal 
fibre or nerves, ligaments and muscles, its virtnes 
being carried by them to the immediate seat of the 
disease or of pain and weakness. 
However good any internal remedy may be, this, 
as an external application, will prove. a powerful 
auxiliary, in-removing the disease and facilitating 
the cure, in cases of Local Inflamation, Secrofulous 
Affections, King’s Evil, Gout, Inflamitory & Chron- 
ic Rheumatism, in all cases where seated pain or 
weakness exists. 
We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal- 
nay is General State Agent for the sale of the 
above. 





It ts now a settled point with all who have used 
the Vegetable Persian Pills, that they are pre-emin- 
ently the best and most efficacious Family Medicine 
that bas yet been used in America. If every family 
could become acquainted with their Sovereign pow- 
er over disease, they would keep them and be pre- 
pared with asure Remedy to apply on the first ap- 
pearance of disease, and then how much distress 
would be avoided and money saved, as well as lives 
of thousands who are hurried out of time by neg- 
lecting disease in its first stages, or by not being in 
possession of a remedy which they ‘ean place de- 
pendence on. [TP All who wish to guard against 
sickness, should use the Persian Pills freely, when 
needed, no injury can ensue, it used from youth to 
vld age, when taken according to the directions £9 
We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal- 
lowell, is General State Agent for the sale of the 
above. 27 














Siarriev. 
In Carthage, by Rev. R. Moore, Mr. Albert 
Wingate, of Hallowell, to Miss Rhoda Mitchell, 
of Carthage. 
In New York, 29th ult. Wm. R. Kimball, Esq. of 
Canton, Me.to Miss Franees F. daughter of the 
late Capt. Samuel Rawson, of Paris, Me. 
In Freedom, 22d ult. by Rev. John True, Hon. 
Charles Andrews, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Miss Persis, youngest daughter of 
Wim. Sibley, Esq. 
In Vassalboro’, Dr. Ezra Kimball of Milo, to Mrs. 
Adeline Owen. 
in Newport, R. 1. June 28, by Rev. Mr. Vinton, 
Robert H. Garciner, Jr. of Gardiner, to S. Fenwick, 
daunghter of the late Noble W. Jones, Esq. of S:- 
vennah, Geo, 











HELD, 
Ir this town, Ist inst. Mr. William Bussell, aged 
about 80. 

Li Thomrstor, Miss Hannah, daughter of John 
Spofford, Esq. aged about 24—Mary, daughter of 
Roland Hatch, aged 11 years. 

At sea, on board schr. Albert, fom Bangor, 27th 
ult. Philip Danf>rth, seaman, of Freedom. He wis 
knocked overboard by the fore boom, and drowned. 


Samuel A. Morse, Esq. aged 37. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, June 27. 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 
At market 220 Beef Cattie, 18 pairs working ox- 
‘en, 20 Cows and Calves, 1500 Sheep, and Lambs, 
and 140 Swine. 
Paices— Beef Cattlk—A sma! advance was real- 
ized. We quote a few extra $5.75 a 86. First 
quality $9,50 ; seeond quality $4,50 a $5,0U. 
Working Oren—Sales at $75, S85, and £90. 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $22, $24, $25, $27, 
and $30. 
_ Sheep and Lambs—Sales of lots from $1,25, to 
$2,25. 
Siwine —A 1 at market were small Pigs and were 
sold for 5, Sic. 





S 


the lowest prices. 





Butter Butter. 


IX tons of good butter wanted, for which the 
highest market price will be given in goods at 
EZRA WHITMAN Jr. 
Commissioner’s Notice. 
\V Efthe undersighed, having been appointed 
Commissioners to receive and examine the 
claims of the creditors against the Estate of Amelia 
White, late of Winthrop, in the County of Kenne- 
bec, deceased, hereby give notice that we will at- 
tend to that service at the dwelting house of Wads- 
worth Foster in said Winthrop, on the fifth Tues- 
day of August and the second Tuesday of Sep- 
September next at one o'clock P. M. on each of said 
days, when all persons having demands against suid 
Estate are requested to present the same. 
* WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
THOMAS FILLEBROWN. 
Winthrop, June 30, 1842 











and 
NEW HORSE POWER. 


the kind now known. 


a good and sufficient title to the same. 


in his Separator in cleansing grain. 
use within his knowledge. 


machinery. Whoever wishes to buy 


had better ca!l and examine. 
LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, July, 1841. 


Wool Wool. 


A Seetadat in exchange for goods. 
ZRA WHITMAN Jr. 





— et 


In Machias, 20:h ult, Mrs. Mary Aun, wife Of 


W hitman’s Thrasher, Separaier 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 


Horse Power and Separator at his shop in Win- 
throp, Keanebee Co. Me., where those who are in 
want of a first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
Power, has enabled him to make very essential im- 
provements in its construction, and he flatters him- 
self that he can furnish one of the best machines of 


He makes use of the best materials and employs 
first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot fail 
to give satisfaction to those who are disposed to pur- 
chase of him. He will sell rights to his Patent Sep- 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 


He has also made a very important improvement 


' ; He now pledg- 
es himself that his Separator will cleanse grain better 


and blow away less than any other machine now in 


He has on hand a number of Cylinder Thrash- 
ers which he will sell separate from the other 


a Thrasher 
—a Separator or Horse Power, single or all united, 


eee reeneereeeewesede 
imported Berkshire Bear for} 
; Sale. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale his Berkshire Boar. 


T 

He was imported three years ago, by Capt. Lam- 
bard, from Englund. He is large, healthy Schatten 
Having no further use for him, { will sell him on very 
reasonable terms. J. WING. 


Winthrop, June 25, 1842. 


Blacksmithing. 

[boy & GASLIN, would inform their friends 

and the public that they continue their business 
at the stone shop in Winthrop Village, where all 
kinds of Work in their fine will be done promptly 
and faithfully, and on the most accommodating 
terms. A8the times seem to be a little out of joint, 
they propose to shoe horses for one dollar, cash in 


hand. Allkinds of carriage work done in the best 
manner. Winthrop, June, 1842* 


Butter ! Butter ! 
We ANip by the subscribers, five tons of good 
family butier, in exchange for goods, tor which 
the higheSt market price will be paid. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
Wiathrop, June 15, 1842." 
——_ 


: A large supply of School 
Books, Stationery and Pa- 
per Hangings. constantly on 
hand, b 
== CHANDLER § CUSHMAN. 
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Pitts’ Machine fer thrashing 
and Cleansing Grain. 
Eiger Superior Machine may be had at the Machine 

shop efBenjamin and Davis, at Winthrop Village 
Maine, where first rate machines are kept constantly 
fo: sale. ‘Lhe long experience of the inventors in the 
practical operation of these machines, has enabled them 
to render it still more durable and perfect than any 
heretofore made, and all who are in want of such an 
article, are assured that Pitts’ Patent is the only Ma- 
chine that has ever succeeded to the performance of 
the work intended, to the. general satisfaction of all 
who have purchased or employed it, in this or any oth- 
er country. ‘The anxiety manifested by Land Sharks 
to Pirate this Machine by making slight alterations 
proves conclusively that the principles on which it per- 
forms the work, are more desirable than any heretotore 
known. 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing 
machines made in imitation of Pitts’ Patent, as all who 
make or use, machines infringing on Pitts’ Patent, 
will be delt with according to law. 
Benjamin and Davis are authorized to sell the excla- 
sive right to ase Pitts’s Machine for any towus in Me., 
where the same is not already sold. 
Benjamin and Davis are also prepared to furnish 
Pitts’ 2 horse power. ‘This Horse Power is acknowl- 
edged by all who know its merits, to be the best Power 
that is now in use in this State, and those who are in 
want will find 1 profitable to purchase this Power in 
preference to any other. 
All er any of the above can be had on application 
to Benjamin and Davis on the most reasonoble terins, 
who are daly authorized to sell Pitts’ Machine for 
thrashing and cleansing grain. H. A. PITTS. 
Winthrop, May 24, 1841. 





























-Yotice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 
offer for sale a general assortment 


of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 
May 27. 
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Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory. 
fQX\ HE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. for the purpose of manufacturing Wool 
into C.oths for customers, solicit a liberal share of pat- 
ronage. 

‘They have put their Machinery in the most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and are determined fo spare no pains to please those 
who favor the:n with their custom. 

PRICES MOR MANUFACTORING. 
Cassimeres, fiom 40 to 50 cts. pr. 
Common Falled Cloth, 30 “37 4%* “* 


Satinetts, and find warp, 80 +* 837.4“ “6 
Blankets, and White Flannel, 17-18 “8 
Colored Flannel, 25 ce 66 66 
Colored and Pressed Cloth, 25 6s 66 66 


‘They have on hand, and will continue to keep a good 
assortment of CLOTHS, to give in exchange for Wool 
Particular attention will be paid to Wool Carding 
and Cloth Dressing ; and they hold themselves respon- 
sible for all damages, 
Prices for Carding 3 cents per |b, Cash on delivery.: 
se Oiling, 2 * “ se 
If paid in Produce, 31-2 ** 
If charged on account 4. No variations from these 
prices. : 
For Dressing Cloth 6 to 17 cents per yard ; subject 
to the same regulations of the Wool. 
MORRELL COLE, 
CYRUS COLE. 


“e se 


Turner. May 184 3n20 


~ Molasses—Molasses. 
15 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 
Fogshead, Barrel or Gallon, at as good bargains as can 
be found in the Covnty. ALSO, 
3000 lbs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 


Rico SUGARS, very low by 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
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May 27. “t 


The Lewiston Falls Manufac- 
‘turiag Company 
TILL, Manefacture Wool into Cloths the ensuing 

W year for customers at the fo!lowing prices, or on 
shares, or on as favorable terms as shali be done else- 
where, . 
Cassimeres from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 
Common Full Cloth 30 to 37 1-2 
Blanketing (whole width) 33 to 35 
White Flannel 17 to 20 
Colored do. 25. 
Colored and Pressed 25 
Satinetts 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 
And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 
(to sav the least) as shall be done in any other esiab- 
lishment in our State. ‘ 
Epwarp Mircnert, Esq. of Winthrop, will re- 
ceive Wool and deliver cloths to customers in his vicin- 
ty. JOUN M. FRYE, Agent. 

Lewiston, May 30, 1842. 22 


Lewis’ Arabian Mair Oil. 














ASSAY: AAS 
NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this high- 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, and 
after successful experiments, the subscriber is induced 
to bring it before the public, fally assured of its intrinsic 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the na- 
merous competitors for pablic favor. It fixes the Hair 


4 . 





Ithy state. 


moistens it when dry, and restores ittoa i 


In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of 
is a lebor savi 


ery kind of artificial 
eee wt na ; 

to a great length of time by eccasiopally 
th is @ pare and natural article without an 
Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, 





Notice. 


A 


ed, call just the s: 
Sot eet ol oe oe 


LL persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
Note or account, whose term of credit has expir- 





_———  ____ 


’ 


goods, 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased this 
season, and most of it as recgutl 

Boston, he flatters hiagelf that i 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old 
goods on hand. 
the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shilling. 
Those who like to buy good goods at 15w prices are 


4 variety of shades and quality, from $1,50 to $6,00 per 


when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 


are not entirely dead, it will invigorate {them and pro- 
duce a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. nt 
article, as the hair will keep in its 
place longer and look better than it otherwise would. 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Carls, and ev- 
Hair, Locks of hair kept as me- 
mach improv:d by it, and will 
applying 
mixture. 
AMUEL 





New Stock of 


SUMMER GOODS. | 


hg Subscriber has just received at his old stand 
in Winthrop Village, the greatest variety of 
ever offered tor sale in this vicinity. 
as last week in 
© can sell goods 


He goes upon the principle that 


respectfully invited to call and examine his stock 
which consist in part of Blue, Black, Blueblack, 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 
$2,50 to $6,00 per yard. Cassimeres, a variety of 
Fancy colors, and some of them as low as $1, per 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets from 
50 cents to $1 per yard ; More than four thousand 
yards of new prints fro to 30 cents per yard, 
plain Muslin D'Lain, and Figured algo, from one 
shilling to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one to two shillings per yard. Rich Figured 
Silk, and plain do,Plain Swriped and Cheeked White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg- 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Mohair, Linea Cor. 
ton and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 cts, Silk and Mo- 
hair Mitts, nice article furniture from 8 to 20 cis. 
Bead Bags, Spool Cotton and all colors of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Suspen- 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk'fs, Mourning colors, 
Muslin D’Lains, Silk, Edenboroagh and Highland 
Shawls, Alpines &c. at great bargains. Silk, Satin 
and Silk Velvets, &c. &c. 


Domestic Goods. 
Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton Batting, Cotton 
Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Drills, | 
Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 


Hard Ware. 

Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, Gd, 5d, 4d, 3d. 
25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9,8 by 10,9 by 
12, nand saw Files and Shingle Saw Files, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of all si- 
zes from 1-0 upto one inch, and Bit Stocks, Butts 
and Serews, Door Latches, Mahogany Nobbs, Door, 
Trunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Knives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, Horse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Corn 
Brooms for a shilling,Bed Cord,Clothes Lines, Brass 
Keules, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 45 and 6 Botile Cas- 
tors, Brittannia, Brass, Glass and Iron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Plated and 
[ron ‘Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plata 
Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Bux Wood Rules 
shet up 4 Gand 12 inches long, &c. &c. 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 


Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 
ever was offered in this place, and some new styles 
never before offered in this vicinity. 
Greceries. 

Molasses by the hhd bbl or gallon. Good Brown 
Sugar for 6} cts per pound. A large quantity of the 
Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf. A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. Smyr- 
na Raisins at 4 cents per Ib. Saleratas and Spi- 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one dollar. 
Vine and course Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 
Rice a good article at only 4 cts per Ib. and other 
articles in this line too numerous to mention. 


Paints, Dyestuff & Medicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oil, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Japan, Whinng, &e. Red Wood, Log- 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Ouer, Copperas, Gam Myrrh, 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No. 6 Composition and various 
other Thomsvnian Medicines 


Books. 


A variety of all kinds of School Books, and many 
other Miscellaneous Books. 


Shocs. 
Very good Kid Slippers for 50 ets per pair, also, 
the Gatiers and half Gaiters new articles some as 
low as 75 cents. Misses and Children’s Shoes, also 
Gents. Pumps, &c. &c. 

Fancy Gocds and Jewelry. 
More than 1000 articles might be enumerated un- 
derthis head, for fear of wearying your patience 
I will not name them, bat invite you before purchas- 
ing elsewhere to call aud examine for yourselves. 


EZRA WIITMAN, Jr. 


N. B. The snbscriber would also inform his cus- 
tomers in Monmoath, Leeds, Wayne and Vicinity 
that he has opened a store at Chandler's Mills so 
called, in Monmouth, near Mechanics Grove, where 
all of the above articles can be found, and at the 
same prices asat his store in Winthrop. E. W. 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
GOODS. 


*§*HE subscribers having formed a connection in trade, 

i under the firm of CHANDLER §& CUSIIMAN, 
and just received their Spring Stock, offer to their 
friends, former customers and public generally, a 
very extensive assortment of Fashivnable Goods, con- 
sisting in part of 


Rich Figured and Piain Silks. 
Figured, Plain Mouslin De Laines and (Challies. 
English, French and American 


PRiIWVTS, 


Selling at Great Bargains. 
Plain and Printed Lawns for Bonnets and Dresses, very 


low. 
Write Goods. 


Bishop Lawn, Book and Swiss Maslin, Checked Mas- 
lin and Cambric, Lace Stripe, a new and beuwatifal ar- 
ticle, White Cambric, Plain and Figured Lace, Edg- 
ings and lusertings, &c. 
Sraw!s—Shawis. 

Silk, Mohair, Edinboro’ and Highland Shawls. 
Satin, Chally and Pie Nie Scaris 
Handkerchiefs. Pongee, Raw Silk, Flagg, Spittle- 
field, Linen, imitation do. and Cotton Handkerchiels in 
great variety. Hosiery and Gloves, a good assoriment. 


VICTORIA ROBES, White Linen, &e. 
BROAD CLOTHS. 


English and American Broad Cloths in almost every 








vard. Cassimeres, Satinetts, Beaverteens, Gambroons, 
together with a large assortment of THIN CLOTHS 
for Boys’ wear. 

Warp Yarn of the Lewiston Manufactory. 

Vesting s. 
Satin, Silk and other Vestings. Ses 
A large assortment of Tailor’s Trimmings. 
Domestic Goods. 


Kenneber and Western Brown Sheetings and Drill- 
ings, Bleathed Sheetin and Drillings. Stripe Shirtings, 
Bed Ticking, Kuitting Yarn, Ladies’ and Child:en’s Kid 
SHOES. 

Ribbons, Shell and Horn Combs, Bead Bags, §c. 







meation, will be sold as low as at any other Store in 


Kennebec. Purchasers are 


2 a SAM’L CHANDLER, 
BENJ. H. CUSUMAN. 


May 27. at 


* 














Lard Oil.—This isa new item in the domestic 


May 27. 


ithout 
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field, Directors. 


invited to call und examine 





nlite —erreioomnrniei aires ef 
For Sate, 
4 ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley, 


by 
May 27. 
Important to Farmers. 


re MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 


CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
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five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$700) without recourse to assessments. 


Urricers :--N. Pierce, President. I. N. Prescot 


T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joe! Small, 


Wales ; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Litch- 
i A. Starks, Secretary, C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 

Amount of property insured, about $1,200,000 

No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 

Am’t of Premiam notes in deposite, about $50.000 

Cash on hand; 6600 

This Company insures dwelling houses, housetwid 
furniture. and barns, (in the country Oaly,) against fir- 
for the term of four years. 

Jona. M. Heath, 1. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
mouth. Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam'l Holmes, Pera‘ 
Oliver Prescott, Vassalborough; Wm. Wilson, Rich; 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsborg; Benj Hatch, Dresden- 
are authorized agents for this Company. 

Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, Agent. 

Monmouth, April 22, 1942 16 


turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
AVING improved our fuciltics for making our 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploughs have 
been long and extensively ased in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Plooghs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak, 

We have no inducement to use any but the best of 
timber, as our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to Le the 
jadges as to quality. We are thus particular in calling 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tace 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometines made against buying Cast Iron Ploughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
out, and there is much difficulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many ofthe Ploaghs offered for sale are m»nufactured 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by his 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. ‘This objection we have obviuted, first, 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploaghs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons in such a manner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploaghs are warranied to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural Committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, but 
these Ploughs are too well known to render thi m nec- 
essary. 

Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me ‘I’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8. 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. New 
Portland ; C. Thompson WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; |. Vieh- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Warvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norridge 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, E&. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F.T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. I. Strickland, Wilton; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par 


ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Da 
vis Readfielg ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; QO. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover ; E, G. Allen, 


Stetson ; F. W. Bartlet, Harmony , Gould & Russ, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, De'roit 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, New Sharon ; F. A, 
Batman & Co. Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China ; L. 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth; John 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, Agent. 
August 26, 1841. 35, uf. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH. _ 
Dy. 8S. O. Richardson's Concentrated 


cherry Wine Bitters, 


UT up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 
make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
saleby all the Draggisis and most of the W. Ll. Goods 
Vealers in Boston and vicinity. Also by my agents in 
all the principal towns throrghout New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 
ZS HALL BARRINGTON, corner of Sackville 
street, Halifax, is general agent for the British Prov- 
inces, 
PS. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only authorized travelling agentes, 
OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 

75 cents per Boitle ; 50 cents per paper. 
The following are selected from a large numbei of 
Editorial notices. 

From the Dover (N. 11.) Gazette. 
Dra. Ricuanpson’s Bitters —In our columns 
may be found an advertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. 8. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
Mass. ‘They are, aa said to be, undoubtedly composed 
ofa variety of valaable and purely vegetable matter ; 
and from our own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating and invigorating et- 
fects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
bitters, as they are not a quack nostrum, but discover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 
uate of the College of our own State and who has said 
but little in the way of puffing them himself, but leaves 
it to those who try them to judge themselves. For the 
diseases that many are lialleto in the spring and sum- 
mer, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do not hesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be foand a safe, agreeable and effectually 
restorative, As good healthis one of the greatest of 
eirthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can do no harm, and may do much good, 
as we are confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
bles and vegetable medicines are unquestionably the 
most congeuial to the haman system. 
From the News Letter, Exeter, N. H 

TP Richardson's Bitters, advertised iu another col- 
uma, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentlemen 
who are not in the habit of drinking bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting.) for the 
PLEASURE of it. We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter enough a ready, without 
the aid of rue, wormwood or quassia. Nevertheless, 
if «fflicted withthe prevalent diseases enumerated in 
the adve:tisement, and obliged to become either a 
‘pill swallower’ or a bitter-bibbler, we shoud te in- 
clined to call at GRANT'S, and inquire the way to 
‘Health and Strength’ of Doctor Richardson. 

From the Bristol County Demecrat, ‘Taunton. 

Ricuarpson’s Birrers —Ofthe numerous med- 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time to 
time, we pretend to know but \itthe—their virtues must 
be known only to tqgose who have made use of them. 
But with Dr. 8. O. Richardson's Bitters we arc some- 


China kery Ware. what acguainted—These Bitters we used inour family 
All Pancreat toget thers too numerous to | last suffiner, for general debility and headache, and 


move: relic! was derived fromthem Those who may 
be subject to nervous headache, will find the Bitters 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 
refer. 

For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Hano- 


ver street, Boston. 
From the Barnstable Patriot. 
‘Heacra anv Strenorn !’—To regain or pre- 








ADAMS, Hallowell. Shui Prime Groceries. ee aaan 
Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C- - Wood OLASSES, Tea, Coffee, Double refined, single ere wis aot Coon atherestiy shle waren weather 
Gardiner ; Washbarn & Co. Belfast s Litter Woe) Wi snd powdared Loaf Sugar; Havanna brown and] than Dr. Richardson's Sherry Wine Biers.” ‘Try 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 8. Carpenter, Jugusta } J. . Ground and unground Spices, Old Cav, |; : mau need not be afraid 
Milliken alee 6m52 | Porto Rico do, g in ei—the strictest temperance m of it thani 
ere” and Sweet Leaf Tobacco, eel Bong. he 2s of the alcohol in them—There is no, more of it than ie 
For Sale, bottles and jars, Preston's ty ya Saleratus, ehsoletely ena 2 ve Be vem 

A Neila; Gloss mg tg Wares Callee}») “Phe above Goods, with many others not here men-| "Por sale in Winthrop by oTant Va CLARK 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


———_——— or oo 
~ THE PALSIED HEART. 
( Concluded.) 

Meantime. Mr. and Mrs, Howard were the 
envy or the, admiration of the little world in 
which they moved, They were pointed at as 
the best matched pair that could be foundj— 
every way suited to improve, and make each 
other happy !Even Mr. Atwood, high as his 
expectations had been raised, was astonished 
at the dignity and strength of character his 
daughter had acquired under Mr. Howard 3 
iffluence; and equally so.at the softening 
effect of Helen’s influence over him. He 
often sighed with regret that his wife could 
not have lived to see the happy couple, that 
they now were!—How delusive are appear- 

neces! ; 
” {t was many months afier the wreck of his 
domestic happiness, that Mr. Howard was 
nominated for a member of congress. He 
asked Helen’s opinion on the subject, and it 
met her warm approbation. 

‘I believe you to be a patriot, in the best 
sense ofthe term ,‘ said she ,—’and should 
you be elected, you may do your country 
much good. I know that you are above being 
influenced by narrow and selfish party views, 
aud your principles and talents must com- 
mand respect and exert a beneficial influence. 
—I hope you will prove the successful can- 
didate.’ 

Flattering as this answer was to Mr 
Howard’s vanity asa man, it wrung his 
heart as a husband. Some two or three years 
before, his name had been mentioned as a 
candidate forthe state legislature, and it 
filled Helen with alarm.—She entreated him 
not to engage in public business, 

‘Only think,‘ said she ,as she seated hersel! 
on his knee,—‘ only think how many long 
weeks you may be from home! How could | 
live so long without seeing you?—and so 
many tedious hours between us! O, I should 
pine to askeleton in your absence !”’ 

Such had been her feelings,—but now, 
though the distance between them must be 
doubled and doubled again, should he be 
called to Washington, and though his absence 
must be fer months instead of weeks, the 
thought caused not the slightest agitation !— 
gave rise to not even asigh ! 

In a softened voice, Mr. Howard said— 
but how’ my dear Helen, would you get along 
during my absence, should | be called away ° 
Your cares must necessarily be greatly multi- 
plied.” 

‘The same good providence,’ she replied, * 
that has hitherto guarded me, will do so, I 
trust, to the end of my days. I feel no appre- 
hensiou.‘ 

Mr. Howard’s disquietude was in exact 
proportion to Helen’s self possessiou; but he 
conld not endure to have it discovered— 
and arose and leltthe room. Probably the 
pride of most men revolts from the expression 
of deep emotion :—particularly when the) 
are conscious that they have been in the wrong 
and will not truly and thoroughly humble 
themselves to make the wrong right, —Much 
as Mr. Howard had done, this was the very 
thing he had left undone. He could be very 
kind—very attentive,-—but he could not stoop 
to say—‘I have been toblame ? pray pardon 
me.’ 

The election came on, and Mr. Howard 
was the successful candidate. He could not 
but be gratified by the honor thus conferred 
on him; yet the idea of leaving his wife, 
while her feelings were in their present state, 
caused him unutterable anxiety. He conjec- 
tured, too that her health was less firm 
than formerly, though she made no complaint; 
indeed she would acknowledge no indispo- 
sition, even when he solicitously made inqui- 
ries on the subject. 

Some time intervened between his election, 
and the period when he was totake his seat 
in the national legislature; but it hasted away, 
and the hour for his departure for Washing- 
ton was rapidly approaching. His apprehen- 
sions for Helen’s health increased, as the 
time for him to leave her, drew near. He 
had some cause for alarm. Her two brothers 
and a sister had fallen victims to consumption 
at a much earlier age than that at which she 
had arrived; and her mother had been taken 
away by the same unrelenting destroyer. 
Mr. Howard’s anxiety became so great, 
that a week or two before he started on his 
journey, he requested Dr Miller, the family 
physician, to call as if by accident, and ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether Helen was really 
diseased,—or whether his fears were only 
the offspring of a distempered imagination 

The doctor did as he was requested to do. 
Hie called on Mrs. Howard, to see, as he 
said, how she was likely to bear so long a 
separation. After chatting with her for an 
hour on the cominou topics of the day, he 
made some leading remark concerning her 
health. She confessed that as the cold weath- 
er came on, she felt some diminution of 
strength, and occasional pains inthe chest;, 
but nothing,‘ she added,‘ to interfere with my 
avocations, or to affect my spirits.’— With 
the freedom of an old friend, and family 
practitioner, the doctor took her hand, and 
found it hot and dry; he felt her pulse, and 
they were considerably accelerated. He 
however, made no comment, and without 
any apparent uncasiness, remarked— 
‘Perhaps it is well Mr. Howard goes to 
washington this winter, Such a palfern wile as 
you are will of course be very domestic during 
his absence; and I doubt whether much expo- 
sure toour northern air would do you any 

ood.’ 

To Mr. Howard the doctor made a _ report 
as favorable as his conscience would permit : 
but he confessed that-Helen’s symptoms were 
not just such as he could wish. Mr. Howard's 
look of deep distress led him to add—‘ but I 
hope much from her firmness of mind, and 
equanimity of spirits. And after all I should 
probably think very lightly of her complain{s, 
were nor consumption the disease of ligg fam- 
ily.’ 

~The morning of his departure found the 
feelings of Mr. Howard all in a_ tumult 
Vain had been his endeavors to detect in 
Helen the slightest symptoms of regret at 

















en,, said he “abruptly. ‘You will not let all 
my letters remain unanswered?’ — 

‘Certainly not,’ Helen replied; ‘I can 
readily understand how anxious you will feel 
about the children.’ } 

Mr. Howard bit his lip to prevent a differ- 
ent expression of feeling—and after a silence 
of some length said— 

‘Will you promise me to take the best pos- 
sible care of your own health?’ 

‘Surely there is lithe need of exacting 
such a promise from a mother,’ answered 
Helen. ‘I feel that my life is of some value 
to my little ones,—and of course consider it 
a duly to do all I can to preserve it.’ 

By thus referring to the children, both at 
the exclusive objects of his interest, and her 
own, Helen completely closed the lips of her 
husband, when he would have expressed ten- 
derness to herself —Hr dignicy and reserve 
seemed to form a kind of magic circle around 
her, over which he found it impossible to pass 
—The kindness of her actions, and the unva- 
rying coidness of her manner; her coldness in 
expressing her opinions, and her conceal- 
ment of her feelings, kept Mr. Howard ina 
constant state of wonder and excitement; and 
gave rise to such conflicting emotions, and 
such contradictory thoughts, that one could 
not obtatn utterance, ere its opposite had dri- 
ven il away. 

‘Having the children with you,’ said Mr. 
Howard, while yet at the breakfast table— 
‘you will feel less solitary than mysell, sep- 
arated from all I hold dear.’ 

‘You will not, and must not feel solitary,’ 
said Helen. ‘You must give your mind to 
your country, and in discharging your duties 
as @ patriot and statesmar, you will find e- 
nough to engross your heart. And beside 
who can talk of solitude in the midst of Wash- 
ington society!’ 

“The mind is its own place,’ said Mr. Ho- 
ward,—‘and one may feel as solitary ina 
crowd as in a desert., 

Both husband and wife now remained silent ; 
and in a short time they were aroused by the 
horn of the stage-coach sounding before the 
door. The table was deserted in an instant, 
and after showing the stage-waiter his bag- 
gage, Mr. Howard returned to the parlour, 
and closed the door, 

‘The bitter moment has at length come.’ 
said he. ‘We mustpart! O, Helen,—in pi- 
ty say that we part friends?’ 

,Friends!’ reuerated Helen—in a voice as 
cheerful as she ever spoke in—for the light, 
glad tone of earlier days had vanished away 
together with the ‘wreathed smiles’ that had 
accompanied it—‘Friends!—assuredly we do! 
—and most sincerely do I wish you such suc- 
cess, as will leave you nothing to ask.’ 

‘There are moments,"in our lives, when the 
most bitter wailings of grief, would be sweet- 
er to the ear, than the gladdest strains of mu- 
sic, and thus it was inthe present instance 
with Mr. Howard.—Helen’s undisguised in- 
difference, even at the moment of parting 
wrung every fibre of hisheart. With a look 
of intense feeling he turned to the children, 
and pressing them to his bosom, murmured a 
lew fond farewell words to each. As he re- 
placed the youngest on the carpet, Helen 
presented her hand. He _ took it without ut- 
tering a syllable, pressed it firmly, and then 
darting from the house, seated himself in the 
coach, which the next moment rolled away. 

It was toward the latter part of November 
when Mr. Howard left home, and for a num- 
ber of weeks there was no very marked 
change in Helen’s health. She was really 
happier than she had been for many many 
long months,—for now she had to perform no 
heaitlees attentions.—A burden was remo- 
ved from her mind. She was a very tender 
mother; avd during her husband’s absence; 
she resolved to forego society as much as 
possible, and devote herself tothe comfort 
and education of her children, and to the cul- 
tivation of herown mind. She received three 
or four letters a week from Mr. Howard. 
They were full of interest; as he detailed all 
that he saw or heard, which could either en- 
tertain or instruct her. There was, too; a 
peculiar kind of tenderness about them. 
Whenever his own feelings were the subject, 
he wrote like atimid lover, as ifin doubt 
whether what he said would aid or injure his 
suit. In each letter he urged her to tell him 
everything concerning herself and the chil- 
dren,—as the most trifling incidents,—even 
the prattle of the little one, was full of inter- 
est to him, 

Helen wrote often to Mr. Howard, and 
kept him well-informed as to all that was in 
progress amongst their friends and acquain- 
tances; she told him all there was communi- 
cable about the children,--their health, their 
improvement, their fond and untiring ques- 
tions about their father, and their impatience 
tor his return; but of herself she said nothing, 
except to answer his direct inquiries for her 
health, and this she did inthe most indefinite 
manner possible. ‘She was as well as usual;’ 
‘her health was much the same,’—or, ‘there 
was no essential change’—was the whole a- 
mount of the matter. She was truly ingeni- 
ous in contriving to close her letters with due 
courtesy, and yet without any of that tender- 
ness of expression which always precedes the 
signature of a wife, when writing to the hus- 
band she loves. In receiving and writing 
letters; in attending to her children, and in 
reading; in the occasional calls of her circle, 
of friends,—and in the frequent visits of her 
father and Dr. Miller, Helen’s time passed 
away without weariness or discontent. 

But though scarcely aware of it herself, 
Helen was much altered. Her strength had 
so gradually declined, that she was_ hardly 
sensible of its diminuation; her flesh had was- 
ted by such slow degrees that she scarcely 
perceived it; and like all persons laboring 
under the same disease, she flattered herself 
that each day she was a little better than the 
last. Her friends laughed at her for pining 
on account of Mr. Howasd’s absence, and 
her father almost chid her @ same ground 
but Dr. Miller} deep solicitude 
and anxiety. Stil pes were at !east 
as strong as his fe 
February. At that tod, Helen one day 
took a drive with the children, when the air 
was very humid from the dissolving snow, 
and she took a severe cold. Its fatal effects 
were soon obvious. She was at once confi- 










their separation. She appeared.only the no- 
ble and patriotic woman thinking of her coun-| 
try’s good;—the lofiyfand independent-minded 


wife enjoying her husband’s honors, but Not | the alas ati:-te tae Aion 


her to be in a hectic: and the father betrayed 
‘to his daughter the Doctor's opinion. 


leaning on him for support. | 
At the breakfast table, wee! rales ot Mr. 
oward nea red him,—To eat 
— onataaie pay was withdifficulty he 
swallowed a cup of coffee. | 
‘I shall write to you very—very often, Hel- 


ned to her room. Still Helen herself was 
not alarmed, but calculated to be out ina 
few days, It devolved on Dr. Miller to give 
He pronounced 


At first 
it was a stunning blow to her; then she 
thonghtAe Dector unnecessarily alarmed; 
but the remembrance of her mother, her bro- 
thers, and her sister; rushed upon her mind, 


the close of the session. 
sympathizing, but perfectly honest letter. 


of the Doctor’s letter, 


—she looked fairly at her own symptoms, and 
felt that her doom was sealed, 

The confusion, the rush of thought and 
feeling, intident to the first shock, soon pas- 
sed away, and Helen calmly set herself to 
examine her present position,—and, as the 
Scripture expresses it ‘set her house in order’ 
preparatory tothe last great change. The 
first thing was to review her past life. Loo- 
king back from among the shadows of death 
which now surrounded ber, how bright and 
cheerful appeared her youth, in the bosom of 
her father’s family! how sunnyfand joyful the 
first years of her married life! how dark the 
clouds that had more recently overshadowed 
her! For this last, who wasto blame? Her 
natural freedom from a self justifying spirit, 
together with the fearful thought, that she 
was soon toappear before her final judge, 
disposed her to condemn herself. §till jus- 
tice asserted her right; and Helen was con- 
cious that to please her husband, and render 
him happy, had been the first objeet of her 
heart. Yet, notwithstanding this she was 
willing to believe, that she had often given 
him just cause for displeasure. With intense 
anxiety she reviewed the last year and-a-half, 
and asked herself, what she had done for his 
happiness, while her affection for him had 
been dormant. She could find no special neg- 
lect of duty of which to accuse herself,—yet 
the remembrance of duties heartlessly per- 
formed give little satisfaction,—and to Helen 
the whole seemed a dark, and troubled, and 
guilty dream, Now that she was awaking, it 
left a most gloomy and painful impression on 
the mind, 

And while she bad, in this unfeeling man- 
ner, been discharging her conjugal duties, 
what had been Mr. Howard’s deportment 
toward her? The prospect of her own ap- 
proaching dissolution, produced on Helen’s 
mind much the same effect that the death of 
her husband would have done. His increas- 
ing gentleness, his tenderness, his delicacy 
and forbearance,—which had hitherto re- 
mained entirely unfelt and unnoticed, came 
thronging on her memory,—and at once, the 
beloved of her youth, the idol of her early 
wedded life, was restored to her in all his per- 
fection! Her heart swelled, and gushed 
forth in love, in gratitude, and in penitence. 
His recent letters were all brovght forth, and 
re-perused; and all those expressions of love 
and tenderness, that had before fallen as ona 
rock, caused her heart to thrill with emotion. 
‘Ah,’ thought she, how constant has that 
heart been to me, in spite of all my coldness, 
my heartless indifference, and sometimes, | 
fear, my disdain! 

For the first time since Mr. Howard's de- 
parture from home, did Helena fee! a pang on 
account of his absence, but now she felt her 
loneliness as in former days. How was she 
to endure the remainder of the tedious session 
of Congress? Alas, would she still be an in- 
habitant of earth, when it should have come 
toaclose? But notwithstanding this re-awa- 
kened regret on account of her husband’s ab- 
sence,—and the awful solemnity of her situa- 
tion, how sweet did she find it again to love— 
love with tenderness ard ardor! and with fer- 
vent gratitude did she’ raise her eyes and 
thoughts to Heaven, that her heart was arous- 
ed from its lethargy. 

Helen’s next letter to Mr. Howard was ve- 
ry different from those whichghad preceded it. 
She did not, indeed, express in direct terms 
her new found love; bnt its spirit breathed in 
every line. ‘Toward the cluse she mentioned 
having taken a severe cold, and gave some 
intimation of Dr. Miller’s opinion as to the 
result, She subscribed herself—‘' your own 
truly grateful and affectionate Helen.”’ This 
was the last letter she ever sent -him, though 
not the last she wrote. 

Joy and grief contended for the mastery in 
the heart of Mr. Howard ashe read this 
epistle; jJoy—exquisite and unutterable that 
ithe affections of his wife were restored to 
him,—for he knew her too well to have the 
shadow of a doubt respecting her sincerity ,— 
and grief and alarm the most harrowing with 
regard to her health. He had stronger proof 
of her indisposition and debility than any ex- 
pressions made use of in the letter. The 
tremulousness of the hand that had written it, 
was buttoo obvious. It was entirely differ- 
ent from Helen’s neat and beautiful hand- 
writing, when in usual health. On the in- 
stant he wrote to Dr. Miller, to learn the 
worst he had to fear, Ten tedious days must 
pass before he conld hope to receive an an- 
swer; for at that time the mails were con- 
veyed in lumbering stage-coaches, and toa 
heait racked by anxiety, they seemed to trav- 
el at a snail’s pace. 

When Dr. Miller’s letter arrived, it more 
than confirmed Mr. Howard’s worst appre- 
hensions. The doctor had actually begun to 
write, before he received his friend’s letter. 
It told him, that Helen was undoubtedly in a 
coufirmed hectic,—and that her life could not 
be protracted to mary weeks; and further, 
that if Mr. Howard wished to make certain 
of seeing her again, he had best not wait for 
It wasa_ kind and 


Mr. Howard’s resolution was ‘at once ta- 
ken. He asked and obtained leave of ab- 
sence from Congress; and after the unavoid- 
able intervention of one day from the receipt 
he commenced his 
homeward journey. Ample timeyhad he to 
reproach himself, and every body else, while 
seated in a coach, the horses attached to 
which seemed to him to be all the time in a 
leisurely walk. ‘Why had he trusted to 
Helen’s account of her own. health; Why 
had he been so inexecusably negligent as not 
sooner to have written to Dr. Miller?— 
Why did the doctor wait till the last possible 
moment before writing to him?—Why had 
not Mr. Atwood informed him of his daugh- 


ter’s danger?’ These, together with oth- 


ber thoughts, far more bitter and grievous, 
were continually revolving in his mind. 
With regard to Mr. Atwood and Dr. Mil- 
ler, the fact was, that they both knew the 
frequency of Helen's letters to Mr, Howard, 
and had no idea ofthe degree of ignorance 
under which he labored, else they would cer- 
tainly have given him-the truth. 

Slow as 


concealment he glanced around, 
others, saw Dr. Miller-a few rods 








ness to read the doctor’s face, 


waa TO  —_—_ 


little forward, and their eyes met 

* Thank Heaven !’ exclaimed the doctor, 
as he sprang to the side of the coach—thank 
Heaven, you have come. 

Mr. Howard actually gasped for breath, 
and could with difficulty command voice to 
say—then I am too late ? 

No, no, said the doctor, she yet lives ; and 
the coachman at that instant drawing up the 
reins, Dr. Miller took the seat at his side, 
and was driven to Mr. Howard's. 

Tell me, said Mr. Howard, as he alighted 
at his own door, and grasped his friend’s hand 
—what have lto hope ? what have I to fear? 

The doctor shook his head. The fever has 
made dreadful havoc with her strength, said 
he. Within the last week she has sunk rap- 
idly. I sometimes feared that all would be 
over before you could reach us. 

Will she know me? asked Mr. Howard. 

O yes, but she will hardly be able to speak 
to you. Since yesterday, she has spoken one 
word only at a time, and that in a whisper. 
But I must hasten to prepare her to meet you. 
I have sometimes thought that the hope of 
seeing you, has helped to keep her alive. 

The doctor left the room, and Mr. Howard 
walked the floor, with sensations which the 
feeling heart may conceive, but which no one 
should attempt to describe. It seemed an age 
before Dr. Miller returned, but he came at 
length, and taking his friend’s arm within his, 
to lead him to the chamber, said— 

Now compose yourself, my dear sir. Re- 
member that Mrs. Eloward is not in a situa- 
tion to bear strong excitement. 

Mr. Howard spoke not; but the doctor felt 
his whole frame tremble as he leaned on his 
arm. Helen’s eyes were fastened on the 
door as it opened. They sparkled like dia- 
monds, and her cheeks were like the rose. 
To the inexperienced eye, she might have 
appeared the picture of health, as she was of 
beauty. She made an effort to raise herself, 
but in vain; and by a forcible grasp of his 
arm, the doctor constrained Mr. Howard to 
walk across the floor, instead of springing to- 
ward her. When he had led him quietly to 
the bed-side, and had seen his wile‘s hands 
clasped in his, he left them. 

What a world of joy and grief can the hu- 
man heart endure at the same moment of 
time ! How sweet, yet how agonizing was 
this meeting ! How did Helen drink in the 
words of love and tenderness that her hus- 
band murmured in her ear !—how soothing 
were the kisses he imprinted on her fevered 
brow !—and how precious to him were the 
single words of whispered love, that fell from 
her quivering lips !—-aye—a treasure to be 
the solace of years ! 

Beyond expectation, Helen lingered a week 
after Mr. Howard's return; and he scarcely 
left her by day, or by night. —For some time 
the children had been at Mr. Atwood’s, as 
the sight of them seemed too exciting in their 
mother’s sinking state ; but once, after their 
father’s return, they were brought home, to 
give, and to take, the last fond, parting kiss. 
As the youngest child was taken from her, 
Helen looked at her father,—looked at the 
little ones, and then raised her tearful eyes 
to heaven. Words would have been useless, 
had she been able to utter them. Her face 
expressed far more than language could have 
done, and its meaning was engraved on her 
husband’s soul.—Two days alter parting with 
her children, Helen breathed out her spirit, 
while her head reclined on the bosom of her 
husband, as peacetully and gently as an in- 
fant falls asleep in its mother’s arms. 

* * * . * 

In the solitude—the utter desolation that 
follows the last sad offices to a departed friend 
nothing is so natural as to examine every 
relic they have left behind. Particularly do 
we love to touch, and look at those things, 
which have not been removed from the posi- 
tion in which the last one placed them. 
Above, and beyond all, is the value attached 
to any memoranda; any diary, in which the 
thoughts and feelings of the departed have 
been last recorded. 

One of Mr. Howard's first occupations, 
when left to himself, after the interment of 
his wife, was to examine the con.ents of her 
secretary and writtng-desk, the keys to 
which had been last turned by her own hand. 
He suffered not a scrip of paper that bore the 
mark of her pen, to pass unread. He found 
much that was interesting; much that was 
calculated to exalt his wife in his opinion, in 
respect to the qualities both of her head and 
her heart. In searching the desk, he found 
in its most secret compartment, a large pack- 
et, carefully enveloped in white paper, and 
tied with a ribband. This he laid aside until 
he had examined all the loose, and apparent- 
lv less important papers. This done, he took 
the chair which Helen used to occupy, and 
placing it at her table, he proceeded to open 
the packet. It contained all the letters he 
had written to his wife before their marriage; 
one, written by herself, to each of her child- 
ren, to be handed to them at a future day,— 
and last of all, one to himself., This he open- 
ed with trembling eagerness, and a throbbing 
heart. It was dated a few days later than 
the last he received from her while in Wash- 
ington; but it was written at intervals, and 
with evident effort. The writing testified 
how weak and tremulous was the hand that 
guided the pen. Jt wasas follows :— 

My dear, dear Husband,-- 
“he days of your own Helen are number- 
ed, and almost fmished. Yesterday I sol- 
emnly adjured Dr. Miller to tell me the worst 
of my case; and he says that a few weeks 
must finish my earthly course. And must 
we part!—forever,—and so soon !—The very 
morning of my life is scarcely past,—and yet 
[ am summoned away ! ~ How shall I bear to 
leave my husband, and my children? 

~ * * * * 
For many long months past‘ my heart has 
seemed as if congealed in my bosom,—and 
in looking back, all seems like a tronbled 
dream. Have I been in a kind of sleep? 
Thank Heaven, I am now awake !—and my 
heart beats with fervent love and gratitude, 
though so soon to cease beating forever ! 


My dear husband, you were ri! idol, I 
lived only for you and myself. y—O, 
how happy in your love, ot ths hand 
that ‘‘loaded me with benefits,”—that show- 
ered blessings in such profusion upon me ! I 
needed all the chastisement I have received, 
to arouse me from =. forgetful ingratitude. 
But O, what —— oe humiliation, sorrow, 
and regret,—that until my heart strings were 
breaking, | should never think of consecra- 
to him, who has done so much for 





I have heen a source of great unhappiness 
to you. my dear husband, ever since we were 
united. Had you found a wife free from such 
defects as I unfortunately had, how happy you 
had been!, My only conclusion is, that it 
was my sincere and constant wish to please 
you, however far I came short of it. O” for- 
give me, forevery pangl ever cost you,— 
and think of me with kindness and lenity, 
when my many imperfections can trouble you 
no more! 
* * * * 

Dr. Miller came in and caught me inthe 
act of writing.—and he peremptorily forbids 
it. But how can I entirely refrain? Per- 
haps I may never speakto you again,—and 
I think it will be a consvlation to you to re- 
ceive a letter as from the grave of her you 
loved so faithfully. At least, it is a com- 
fort to me to write, andtell you again and a- 
gain, of the love and gratitude that swell my 
heart. 

lthink of you, and pray for you, and the 
dear children all.the time. af * * 

I know J need not enjoin it on you, my 
dearest husband, to be kind to my father; and 
to consider him, during life, as aparent It 
is very touching to see him now. He retains 
his wonted self-command, but looks heart- 
broken at the prospect of loosing his last ‘re- 
maining child. O, strive to console him, in 
his utter loneliness! May he be sustained by 
Almighty strength. Ah, how unworthy am I 
of ail this love and regret! — 

* * * - 

Permit me to request, dearest, that you will 
praise the children when they do well, The 
human heart needs commendation for its en- 
couragement in the path of rectitude; and we 
have the example of our blessed Saviour, and 
his inspired apostles, to warrant its useful- 
ness and propriety. May I further request, 
that you leave them not loo much to the care 
and instruction of others. Noone, like your- 
self can train them up to virtue and piety. 

* * * 

To-day I have been thinking of our parting 
in"November. It came fresh tomy memory, 
as an unheeded sound will return on the ear. 
The remembrance of your look of anguish, 
when about leaving us, wrings my heart with 
sorrow and regret.— How could I be so un- 
feeling then?—Forgive me, Q, forgive me. 
dearest husband!— 

€ * * * 
“The shadows lengthen as my sun declines.” 

My heart, at times, sinks in my bosom like 
lead. When the paroxysms of fever pass a- 
way, a most distressing lassitude follows. OQ, 
that I might be permittedto breathe my last 
breath on your kind and affectionate bosom! 
But if it is otherwise ordered, thy will, O Fa- 
ther be done! 

* * a * 

Dear husband, we shall meet again!— Be- 
yond the grave all looks brightand glorious 
Here, the shadow of death rests upon every 
thing. However good; however beautiful, 
however precious any thing may be, that fear- 
ful shade is by, to blast and destroy. But 
there ‘is life!—life in unfading vigor, and 
bloom, and purity!—You must—you will give 
your heart to the gracious Redeemer, that 
vou may be made ‘meet to partake of the in- 
heritence of the saints in light,’ and then in 
what hlessedness shall we meetto part no 


more—forever!'—Precious, cheering, sus- 
taining thought! 
~ * . 


My fluttering heart, my trembling hand, 


-andthe irregular characters that admonish 


me that what Ido, must be done quickly. 
Once more, dearest husband, permit me to 
express to you, the deep, the ardent, the 
faihomless love I bear you. O, that | could 
yet once again gaze on your face, with a 
long—long look of love and gratitude!—O, 
that I ceuld bear you pronounce my full for- 
giveness. 
* ® e . 

Were it not for parting with you, the dear 
children, end my father, I should feel no 
shrinking from death, O, supply a mother’s 
place to these helpless ones. “To you I com- 
mendthem. To God 1 commend both them 
and you. 


The letter ended thus abruptly. No doubt 
Helen hoped to write more, but her strength 
failed. Had the heart of Mr. Howard been 
capable of deeper love and regret. or more 
bitter self--upbraiding, than it already knew, 
this effusion from that warm, affectiouate, and 
childlike“ heart, now cold and silent in the 
grave, would have produced it, Repeatedly 
he laid it aside, as more than he could bear; 
but would seize it again with as much eager- 
ness, as if its contents would rend tbe cloud 
of darkness in which he was enveloped,—or 
restore to him his lost treasure. 
The life of a mourner would be short indeed, 
did he always feel as during the first months of 
bereavement, but our infinitely wise and be- 
nevolent Creator has so constituted us that 
the bitterness of grief will pass away. As 
time rolled on, the agony of Mr. Howard's 
sorrow subsided,—but he was always a mour- 
ner. Helen was enshrined in his heart, and 
there was no room for anew love. In vain 
were attractions displayed to the still young 
and elegant widower; he saw them not. In 
vain was deep sympathy expressed for the 
motherless condition of his children;"he un- 
derstood not its purport. And when, two or 
three years after Helen's death. Mr. Atwood 
himselfinquired, ‘1f his happiness would not 
be promoted by marrying again, ‘he ended 
the subject for ever by saying — 
‘Never mention it, my dear sir.’ ‘Helen 
was too gentle, too good’ too lovely for earth! 
l never deserved such a treasure:—but hav- 
ing possesed her, could 1 ever hope to love 
another?’ 
‘Beside,’ pursued he, mentally, ‘I could 
never treat another so barbarously as 1 did 
her; and should I treat a successor more ten- 
derly, would not those gentle eyes ever be 
looking on me, in their sorrow, that it ws not 
thus with her? No, Helen—cruel and unfeel- 
ing as I was, Lloved thee—and | will love 
thee—thee alone—till we meet in Heaven!’ 
To Mr. Atwood, Mr. Howard was ever 
the tenderness and most sympathizing of sons; 
to his children the most devoted of fathers. 
The latter grew up under his government, his 
instruction, and his example, all he could wish 
and among the many lessons he them, 
he failed not to enforce the truth—that no 
correctness of ery no rectitude of con- 
y 


duct, can supply the place of kindvess, gen- 
tleness, and urbanit 2 of That in all 
our intercourse wit 











That if we would be truly good, 


make others happy, we must look a to 
on their defects,—and with sever, °°"! 


unforgiving spirit, only on our “mnt and ay 





The Plow 
To which has been awarded the | 


number of Premiums! 


REAT E99 





Boston Agricultural Wa, 
Rouse, and 
SEED STORE, 
Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Bo ton. I, 


Ruggles, Nourse Wason, 
Connected with their long established and iol) | “ 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufa i 
Worcester, Mass. 

Their long and devoted attention to the im 
and manufacture of Plows, with their practical », 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plow) P — 
gether with the adsption of their pecaliar maci,»,. 
[wot yet used by others) for despatch in Making val 
precision of the wood parts of the plow, enables 4)... 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those «:. 
superior and of the most approved construction. ans 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere, 4y, 
which are those adapted to all kinds and condition, . 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles 
and culTur® throughout He Ciier TIKIT Ato 
the firs! who lengthened and otherwise so impr 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up tl 
furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equa 
and lightly over the whole surface of the mould-bos;4 
—tarning it over flat, with the least possible bendin, 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and wnbyok., 
creating very slight friction, and of course requir a 
the least power of drat. ‘Their castings are conipos., 
of an admixture, (known only by the manulaciyrer 
of several kinds of superior iron—it is this which 9)\., 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and dy. 
rability. 

W ithin the last year [1841,] they constructed 
added to their assortment four sizes of Plovghs pecy. 


lory, at 


Provemen: 


ang 


larly adapted for tarning over Green Sward, (900 hay: 
termed them the ‘*Green Sward Plow’) which yo 

proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. ang 
Oct. in Massachasetts, and other States where they ro. 


ceived the universal approbation of agricul! orists. 
the Committees, and where were awarded the fi. 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best ‘wor 
performed by Ploughs made by Ruggles, Nourse | 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at Now 
York, for the whole Union, and the .V assachus:i 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Bost: 
each awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Meda's 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at many 
Piowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Mass. 
chusetts and other States, diplomas and the highs 
premiums have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of ther 
performances, by the congregated practica! Farivers 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricul'ara! Soci. 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricultural County ot 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘32, ‘39 and ‘40, a// the I’rem- 
iums for the best work in the field, were awarded io 
competitors using Ruggles, Noarse & Mason's Plows 


and although their Plow failed to receive the awird 
of the Mass. Society's premium, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Autamn of 1840, they nevertheless, had 
the higher satislaction of seeing all the (nine) prew- 


ums for the best work in the field, carried off by nin 
different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the prem- 


iums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 


two full committees (of seven each) of the most inte'- 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupation best 
qualifies them to jndge correctly in such matiers) snd 
who were selected trom different parts of the county, 
and appointed by the Trastees of the County Agricul: 
tural Society. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable e:- 
perse imported from Scotland, one of 

Smith's Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
the only kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind so siupl- 
fied and modified and at sach reduced prices, (preserv- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strong!y rec- 
ommended by scentific Agricultarists. 

Cultivators, three sizes—Hlarrows, various kinds— 
Churns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn Sbe'l- 
ers, several kinds—tloes, a large variety—love's, 
from the best manufacturers—Spades, large and toy— 
Transplanting ‘Trowels—\adies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
of various kinds— Straw Cutters —Fie!d Kollers—Gross 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French pat.— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocks—'Tree 
and Floor Scrap: rs— Riddles and Scives—Bark Mus 
—Sogar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Maoare 
Forks—Saw Horses— Garden Rakes—Hay Knives— 
Axes and Hatchets—Patent Axe Handles—Curry 
Combs—Siekles—Vegetable Cutters—Seythe So ails 
—Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, Darhys 
patent—Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—Os bui's 
—Bush and Bill Hooks—Dirt Serapers—Bol! Kings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes— Anti-Fricvon 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and rollere—Do 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chuains, of all kinds 
—Iron Bars—Charn Drills—Wheel Barrows—Tr0 
planters—Budding Knives—Praning Knives—Ilovey * 
Straw Cutter. = 

1 New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
direct from the growers. —— 
Plows tor sale at the principle Towns and Villages © 
Maine. , 
Boston, April 9, 1842. 6m1! 


A New & Positive Cure for the 


SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONES’ DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe and inter: 
nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the mr 
such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCA 
HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and all kindred diseasesy 
external and internal. ; 
Those afflicted will do well to examine the amp'e 
timonia!s of Physicians and others, in the hands of Sam- 
uel Adams, Hallowell ; Heary Smith & Co. Gardiner, 
Juiius Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Augusta, where 
the medieme can be found, where persons can be 
referred to, who have ex its happy effects 
this place. 
It seldom, if ever hav to perform 
satisfactory care of the various loathsome disea 
which it is desi — where the directions accompa")- 
ing each Bottle have been faithfully followed. nine 
Don't fail or delay in cal'ing, seeing, reading an 4 
quiring for yourselves. You will be indaced to ~4 
and thereby find the same wonderfal effects as ™°" 










a most 
ses fot 


tudes of . For sale in thie place by . 
STANLEY & CLARE 
Winthrop, May 27, 1242. 3m 





Woolen Cloths. 


HE Subscriber has a quantity of Woolen Cloibs 
from the Factory at Gray, which be will & 
for woo! on the same terms as at the Factory: 

A Woo! Carded and cloth dressed as usual. 


JAMES H. MERRIL 
Winthrop, June 15, 1542. 3 


w24 
Feathers , 


ELLING at great ins b . 
S' SCHANDLER & CUSHMA* 
May 27. 


ewan 


— 











Wanted, 
3000 Ibs. Butter, in exchange for goods 





at fair prices, STANLEY § CLARK 
7 doz. ek ant be ook 
AKO8, Jus TOOANLEY & CLARK. 
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